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Part One: 
Introduction 


The Victorian Poetry 


Victorianism 


Towards a Different Culture 


By The Victorian Age (1837-1901) we mean the period of the reign 
of Queen Victoria who ruled over England from 1837 to 1901. All 
through the nineteenth century, revolutions aimed at political, social, 
and ideological reforms attracted the attention of Europe. Certain 
developments were remarkable and influential during the Victorian Age 
such as the development of railways, the Catholic Emancipation Act 
and the abolition of slavery. These were movements that rose and fell at 
various times and places. Less noticed, but unceasing, were the 
technological revolution and the attending development of machines. 
The political and social movements had many parallels in the past. But 
the acceleration of technology was without precedent; it set Europe on a 
new and irreversible course. Equally significant the boldness with 
which all traditional beliefs and ideas were discussed set the world on 


the course of deep skepticism, frustration, and even disbelief. 


As a matter of fact, the Victorian Age represents a transitional stage 
in the world history. All the ideas, outlooks, and ideologies which 
molded the modern, anti-traditional world were cultivated during the 
Victorian Age. Similarly, it is an age during which an old world was 
dying and a new one was to be reborn as far as morals, cultures, and 


theories of art and literature are concerned. 


Hence, the Victorian Age was a scientific and skeptical age. 
Scientific developments, which had begun in the seventeenth century, 
were so immense and remarkable that sensitive people worried much. 
The development witnessed two revolutions: The Industrial and the 


scientific revolutions. Each had had in a way or another great impact 
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not only on the socio-political, economic, and cultural aspects of 
Victorian England but most significantly on the twentieth century in 
general. According to Douglas Bush: "The two supreme problems that 
confronted the serious Victorian mind were both born of science: the 
industrial revolution and the religious revolution. The industrial 
revolution, while making England the workshop of the world, was 
yielding a full and growing harvest of wealth and misery and strife." 


Science & Religion: No Compromise but a New Philosophy 


The Victorian Age was a scientific and skeptical age. Scientific 
developments, which had begun in the seventeenth century, were so 
immense and remarkable that sensitive people worried much. The 
nineteenth century witnessed progressive developments in the fields of 
science. Parallel with it was the increasing sense of doubt and 
skepticism. The connection between pure and applied science cannot 
always be observed directly. This is true in the sense that thousands of 
new products and processes came from the laboratories of chemists, 
physicists, and biologists. Accompanying this dazzling technology were 
great leaps in pure science. The scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century had lost none of its force: the organization of science became 
even wider and better supported. As more and more trained minds were 
focused on the ideals of nature, their combined efforts and findings rose 


at a rapid rate. 


Physical scientists continued to build on the foundations of Galileo, 
Newton, and Boyle. But the real and most controversial theories came 
this time from biology. The discoveries about bacteria raised no serious 


controversy after Pasteur’s classic proofs. But the emerging theory 


about the Origin of human beings caused bitter disputes that continue 


more than a century afterward. 


The work of Charles Darwin may be compared with that of Isaac 
Newton, who lived two centuries earlier. As Newton completed the 
overturn of ancient ideas about the physical universe and its governing 
principles, so Darwin completed a revolution of thought with respect to 
the earth’s creatures— the human species, in particular. Scientific 
opinion, until about 1850, had supported the idea of the fixed nature of 
each species, within a “Great Chain of Being”. This classic view is 
clearly established on the notion that “all members of a particular 
species could be traced back, without change, to an original pair formed 
at the time of Creation (the ‘Creationist’ theory)”. (Thomas H. Greer, A 
Brief History of the Western World, New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Publishers, 1987. P.467) 


Before the nineteenth century there had been insufficient evidence 
either to prove or to disprove this theory. But by 1850 discoveries in 
comparative anatomy, embryology, and geology were pointing toward 
one inescapable conclusion. Even before Darwin published his On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection in 1859, the theory of 
change in species had been accepted by a number of naturalists and 
philosophers. Darwin focused his life’s work on that theory and 
established it securely on the basis of his observations, collected data, 


and reasoned explanations. 


The evolutionary theory raised many thorny problems about man 
and religion. According to Darwin, all forms of life are descended from 
a few original creatures. Each individual (and the species of which it is 


a part) has come into existence as the result of an unbroken competitive 


struggle. Continuing slight variations in physical qualities give an 
advantage to some creatures over others; the losers in the struggle die 
out, while the winners pass on, through heredity, their distinctive 
qualities. This view of man and other creatures represent the basis for 
all the capitalist competitive theories about life and the market: the new 
concepts of “The Struggle for Survival” and “The Survival of the 
Fittest”, all evolved from Darwin’s investigations and theories. The 
danger of Darwinism lies in the fact that although his theory brought 
criticism from all sections of the community, by the close of the century 
it had become generally accepted among educated people and applied 


by many socio-political thinkers and decision makers. 


There were philosophers, statesmen, industrialists, and theologian 
who welcomed the doctrine and sought to extend it beyond the 
biological field. It soon became clear that Darwinism could be 
interpreted and applied in conflicting ways. All could agree on one 
central point: the idea of a static world, of fixed relations and values, 
had been overthrown and replaced by the idea of continuous change 
and struggle, especially human struggle. But how people should think 
and act in relation to the struggle, especially human struggle, was a 


question that drew profoundly different answers. 


On the contrary, the investigations of Darwin and other researchers 
aroused negative feelings among men of religion, men of letters, and 
artists. At first the more severe attacks came from religious thinkers and 
devout Christians. Though Darwin argued that the divine hand can (and 
does) work its will through evolution, his critics preferred to think 
that humans had been fashioned directly in God’s image. The 
Copernican theory had dwarfed the importance of the earth in the 


heavens; the Darwinian Theory now reduced the importance of human 
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beings by associating them with animal evolution. Moreover, it 
contradicted the literal reading of the Book f Genesis. It is small 
wonder that many Christians were shaken by what appeared to be 


another blow to their faith and pride. 


On the literary level writers received a great shock and the new 
theories inspired poets and writers with feelings of distress and 
frustration. They began to draw a picture of the world which reflected 
the new current of doubt and disbelief in any moral value. The image of 
man crumbled. The attitude towards man was no longer that of the 
Elizabethans who had regarded man’s potentialities very highly, an 
attitude which Hamlet’s words best express:" What a piece of work is a 
man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In 
apprehension how like a god! The beauty of the world! The paragon of 


animals!" 


Like the Elizabethans, the Romantics were aware of man’s 
potentialities. They believed that man was a reservoir of possibilities 
and potentialities. The biological investigations of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, however, altered that attitude, and showed that 
man was at the mercy of the forces about him. They also created a state 
of spiritual anguish and conflict. People began to lose faith in their own 
religion as a result of the new scientific ideas, and felt they had “to turn 
from belief in immortality to the idea of the final dissolution of lumps 
of carbon and water”. Carlyle shows clearly how the new ideas 
contributed to the undermining of man’s belief in his own religion 


" 


when he says: "... our religion is gone; we no longer believe in St. 
Edmund. God’s absolute laws, sanctioned by an ... eternal Heaven and 


an eternal Hell, have become Moral philosophies, sanctioned by able 
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computations of Profit and Loss.... There is no longer any God for us 
.. man has lost the soul out of him." Scientific and technological 
developments had unsettled the securities of traditional faith, and 


convinced many people of its inefficacy. 


Equally significant, Arnold rejected the prevalence of “Philistinism”, 
and its deadening effect on man’s spiritual existence and belief in 
religion. For, the spiritual anguish and moral conflict which people 
experienced inspired them, as it has been mentioned above, with 
melancholy, boredom, frustration and despair: 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 


Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


The Industrial Revolution 
Towards Cultural Materialization & A New Morality 


Neither the machine nor technology was new to Western 
civilization. It was not technology, but rather the rate and scope of its 
development that proved revolutionary in the nineteenth century. 
Before 1800, in spite of the existence of simple machines, most of the 
world’s food and other commodities had been produced by hand tools 
with the aid of human and animal power. After 1800, these necessities 
were produced increasingly by powered machinery— and the 


technological drive has grown ever stronger. The Industrial Revolution 


was unplanned. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about it is that it 


ever happened. 


It was in England that the Industrial Revolution began; from there 
the pattern of change spread to the European continent and to the 
Americas. Factories were massively built and new towns were 
established as essential requirements of the revolution. At about the 
same time British traders were discovering profitable new markets. By 
1750 Britain had built up a globe-circling empire supported by a large 
navy and merchant fleet. Rich profits awaited those who could increase 


their exports. 


Although the new production techniques took shape only gradually, 
with a host of major and minor inventions, it was clear by the middle of 
the nineteenth century that industrialization was the wave of the future. 
Machines would become more and more efficient; new power sources 
would be tapped; and undreamed of miracles of transportation and 
communication would appear. There is no doubt that in the long run 
industrialization raised the standards of living and lightened the burden 
of manual labor. But the transfer of production to factories from family 
farms and workshops weakened the traditional family units, for it took 
away one of its foremost functions. Work henceforth became 
associated, rather, with class. Further, working conditions in the early 
factories were dangerous and oppressive, hours were long, and wages 
were low. The factory-owners beat down the workers’ protests and 
plowed profits back into more efficient machines. The capital 
accumulation and investment of the nineteenth century were thus drawn 


from the unhappy laborers, whose only choice was to work or starve. 
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Most importantly, the Industrial Revolution resulted in the 
urbanization of society and called for its standardization. Personal 
freedom for millions was reduced by their crowding into large cities. 
This had been foreseen by the classic liberal Thomas Jefferson, who 
had written in 1800, “I view great cities as pestilential to the morals, the 
health, and the liberties of man.” By accelerating the shift from farm to 
city, the factory brought to near completion a trend that had been going 
on for many centuries, carrying Western peoples from a world in which 
they were surrounded and dominated by nature to one more of their 
own making. And the new environment was ugly. The chronic urban 
maladies of alienation, disease, and crime have persisted into the 


twentieth century. 


Civilization had come, nearly for the first time, to mean material 
comfort rather than the satisfaction of mind. Carlyle’s rejection of the 
spread of materialism during the nineteenth century is made clear in his 
statement: “We have more riches than any Nation ever had before, we 
have less good of them than any Nation ever had before. Our successful 
industry is hitherto unsuccessful.” Frustration and despair were 
inevitable consequences of the boredom and conflict people had been 
experiencing. Walter E. Houghton mentions in The Victorian Frame of 
Mind 1830 — 1870: "The combined effect of a dissolving tradition of 
thought and the new scientific conception of man and nature was to 
drive sensitive minds into the mood of ennui and frustration.... Ennui 
has become despair. Frustration is absolute and the pain of existence 


great enough to make suicide a serious consideration." 


The above diagnosis did not characterize the feeling of all 
Victorians. The early Victorians were at one with their public, 


identified themselves with their age and were its spokesmen. They 
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accepted the society in which they lived without question, whereas the 
later Victorians wrote against their age, were critical of it, and even 
hostile to its dominant assumptions. According to Oscar Wilde, the 
Victorian dramatist, “ we live in an age that reads too much to be wise 
and thinks too much to be beautiful.” In his novel The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, one of his characters says: “Life is a great 
disappointment” It was that perhaps that state of boredom and 
frustration that made Matthew Arnold, the well known Victorian poet- 
critic, write in his poem “Dover Beach”: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! For the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, no light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

A new social class appeared and a different culture emerged; the 
middle class bourgeoisie and the city culture were the most prominent 
things resulting from the Industrial Revolution. The snobbishness of the 
new social class as well as the inhabitual mannerisms of people became 
subject for a lot of protest and comment by different writers presenting 


different outlooks. 


Arnold’s attack on the “Philistines” (the emerging social class of the 
day) was an honest expression of his dissatisfaction with the spread of 
materialism and the “loss of faith” that characterized people’s attitude. 
He observed that “philistinism” had “materialized the upper class, 
vulgarized the middle class, and brutalized the lower class.” The 


“philistines” were the prosperous commercial class or money-makers 
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who benefited much from the industrial and commercial progress. He 
noticed that his society consisted of the aristocracy (the “Barbarians”), 
the commercial class “the “Philistines”) and “the populace”, and felt 
that none of these classes would contribute to the intellectual promotion 


of his country. 


In his England in the Nineteenth Century (1815-1914), David 


Thompson provides an account of the influence of the “philistines” 


during the second half of the nineteenth century: 


The industrial and commercial classes which, by reason of 
their wealth and their control of economic life, came to 
dominate English society and culture in the middle decades 
of the century, stamped upon English development an 
impress peculiarly their own. At once materialist and 
moral, aggressive and religious, self-satisfied and self- 
critical, the middle generation of Victorian enjoyed a 
special moment in English history. 


The Victorian Poetry & Poetics 


By Victorian poetry we mean the poetry produced during the reign 
of Queen Victoria who ruled over England from 1837 to 1901. This 
poetry had certain characteristics which distinguished it from the poetry 
written before and after. In fact, it is dangerous to try to divide either 
history or literature into “periods” or “Ages;” one “Age” merges into 
the next and there are many misfits and exceptions. The Victorian Age 
in English literature began in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century and ended by 1900. Actually, the Victorian Age is so long that 
for the sake of convenience it is often divided into two periods — Early 


Victorian Period and Later Victorian Period. 
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The earlier Victorian period extended from 1832 to 1870. The most 
important poets during the early Victorian period were Tennyson and 
Browning with Arnold occupying a somewhat lower position. The early 
poetry of both Tennyson and Browning was imbued with the spirit of 
Romanticism, but it was romanticism with a difference. Tennyson 
recognized an affinity with Byron and Keats; Browning with Shelley, 
but their romanticism no longer implied an attitude of revolt against 
conventional models. It had itself become a convention. The 
revolutionary fervor which inspired the poetry of the great Romantic 
poets had given place to an evolutionary conception of progress 
propagated by the writings of Darwin, Bentham, and their followers. 
Though the writers of the new age still persisted in deriving inspiration 
from the past ages, yet under the spell of the marvels of science, they 
looked forward rather than backward. The dominant note of early 
Victorian period was, therefore, contained in Browning’s memorable 
lines: “The best is yet to be”. Tennyson found spiritual consolation in 
contemplating the: “One far off divine event/ To which the whole 
creation moves.” Faith in the reality of progress was thus the main 


characteristic of the early Victorian Age. 


The later Victorian poets, on the contrary, were escapist and 
believing in the Art-for-Art’s Sake artistic doctrine. They believed that 
any work of art should be appreciated for its own sake rather than for 
any moral message contained in it. This movement, therefore, created a 


new religion of art. 


The later Victorian Period includes two main groups of poets: The 
Pre-Raphaelite poets, and the Decadent or Aesthetic movement. As for 
the former, in the later Victorian period a movement took place in 


English poetry, which resembled something like a new Romantic 
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Revival. It was called the Pre-Raphaelite Movement and was 
dominated by a new set of poets — Rossetti, Swinburne and William 
Morris, who were interested simply in beauty. They were quite satisfied 
with the beauty of diction, beauty of rhythm, and the beauty of imagery 
in poetry. They were not interested in the contemporary movements of 
thought which formed the substance of Arnold’s poetry, and had 
influenced Tennyson to a large measure. They made use of the legends 
of the Middle Ages not as a vehicle for moral teaching or as allegories 
of modern life, as Tennyson had done, but simply as stories, the 
intrinsic beauty of which was their sufficient justification. There was no 
conscious theory underlying their work as there was in the case of 


Arnold’s poetry. 


The Pre-Raphaelite movement in English poetry was followed by 
The Decadent or Aesthetic Movement. In the later part of the 
nineteenth century (1890 — 1900) there was a tendency among the 
literary artists to lay a greater emphasis on the idea of Art for Art’s 
sake. They were obviously influenced by Walter Pater, the high priest 
of Aestheticism in English poetry, and the French authors like 
Baudelaire and Verlaine, who tried to break with conventional values. 
They believed that all themes must be excluded from poetry except the 
record of the few deeply moving movements of passion or sadness of 
emotional exaltation or distress. They sought themes from pleasures 
which the virtuous forbid, and inflicted agonies upon themselves to 
achieve perfection of form. They found this conception not only in the 
study of French models but in the critical works of Walter Pater, and 
their adherence to these self imposed limitations separates them from 
earlier English Romanticisms and from Pre-Raphaelite verse. 
Swinburne had already been subjected to similar influences, but he had 
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wider interests — enthusiasm for medieval legends, for Elizabethan 
drama and his love of liberty and hatred of tyranny. The Decadents, on 
the other hand, were not interested in any great subject, theme or idea. 
They showed anxiety about the right word and were fussy about vowel 
and consonant patterns. Moreover, they emphasized the passion rather 
than the intellect. Briefly, the poets belonging to the Aesthetic 
Movement attempted to express in a most beautiful manner such 
evanescent moods of pleasure and pain for their own sake without any 
extraneous motive of conveying any moral. In fact, they were pitted 
against all conventional morality and rebelled against established social 
and moral laws. They knew neither philosophy nor religion, but were 
the worshippers of beauty for its own sake. Their object was to afford 


to the readers merely aesthetic pleasure. 


The most prominent poets of the Decadent Movement are Oscar 
Wilde, Ernest Dowson, Lionel Pigot Johnson, Arthur Symons, 
Coventry Patmore, George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy. Most of 
them, notably Oscar Wilde, reveal clearly the main feelings and defects 


of the Victorian Poetics. 


Victorian Poetics 
After the passing away of Keats Shelley and Byron in the early 


1820s, for about 15 years the fine frenzy of the high romantics subsided 
and a quieter mood ensued. Though the virtues of the Victorian Age 
still persisted in deriving inspiration from the past ages, yet under the 
spell of the marvels of science, they looked forward rather than 


backward. 


Victorian poetics, however, was rejected by modernist poetics. 
Modern poets — such as Yeats, Pound, and Eliot — share a remarkably 
consistent view of the faults of the Victorians. Their criticism tends to 
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fall into two categories: they attack what they see as the empty rhetoric 
of Victorian poetry; and they deplore a habit of moral discursiveness (a 
habit of a person, his style wandering from one point or subject to 
another) which continually interrupts moments of lyric inspiration. In 
his “Introduction to the Oxford Book of Modern Verse”, Yeats 
characterizes the revolt against Victorianism by those very charges: 
“The revolt against Victorianism meant to the young poet a revolt 
against irrelevant description of nature, the scientific and moral 


discursiveness of Jn Memoriam”. 


In his praise of the Metaphysical Poets Eliot refers to the Victorians 
by saying: “Tennyson and Browning are poets, and they think; but they 
do not feel their thought as immediately as the odor of a rose.” Eliot 
describes the case of Victorian poetry as a “dissociation of sensibility”. 
In this way Eliot describes the discursiveness with which Victorian 
poets reflect upon feeling. Tennyson and Browning, mentions Eliot, 
lack “direct sensuous apprehension of thought.” Like all poets after the 
dissociation set in, “they thought and felt by fits, unbalanced”. This 
dissociation of sensibility makes them dependent upon rhetoric to 
represent feeling and thought which dictates them from immediate 


experience. 


Pound, likewise, associates Victorianism with the “rhetorical 
tradition”. He feels that the Victorians lack “precision”, that they fail to 
present precisely and directly external nature, or emotion. He calls the 
nineteenth century “a rather messy sort of a period, a rather 
sentimentalist, mannerish sort of a period”; Pound means that it lacks 
the precision of the eyewitness account, that it relies upon clichés of 
rhetoric and emotion. Furthermore, it had made poetry the vehicle “for 


transmitting thoughts poetic or otherwise.” 
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Admittedly, the rhetoric of modern poetry differs considerably from 
that of Victorian poetry. Modernist poets make their criticisms of 
Victorian rhetoric in the context of a poetics which claims a transparent 
representation of thought and feeling. Eliot opposes his criticism of the 
dissociated sensibility of the 19" century to his praise of metaphysical 
poetry, where there is “direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling”. Most importantly, Modernist poets 
try to create a different set of expectations about the act of reading. In 
“The Metaphysical Poets”, Eliot writes: 


Poets in our civilization, as it exists at present, must be 
difficult. Our civilization comprehends great variety and 
complexity, and this variety and complexity, playing upon 
a refined sensibility, must produce carious and complex 
results. The poet must become more and more 
comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to 
force, to dislocate if necessary, language into his meaning. 
The difficulty that Eliot tells us we must expect is greatly a common 
attitude among modernist poetics. Pound opens one of his poems with 
an attack on the reader who expects a “lesson” whereby he can “get 
through hell in a hurry”. Rather than a lesson, modern poetry offers the 


reader a strenuous activity of recombination, of re-experience, which 


itself justifies the act of reading. 


The ways in which Eliot, Pound, and Yeats emphasize the 
complexity and difficulty of poetic texts which they disparage 
expectations any reader might have for a “lesson” reflect an important 
delight in the explication of obscurity. Keeping that in mind, the reader 
should recognize that modern poetry tries to provide a unique 
experience of the unity of man’s faculties as opposed to the disruptions 


of the analytic intellect found in Victorian poetry. Modern poetry 
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criticizes, also, the misplaced didacticism of the Victorians, seeing in it 
a failure to understand poetry’s power to create experience of a unified 
sensibility. In addition, Modernists criticized the conflicting aesthetic 
and moral claims under which Victorian poets labored. 


In conclusion, the word “Victorian” seems to have been used to 
describe a literary period characterized by “reflection, taste, repose” 
(Edmund Clarence Stedman, Victorian Poets). The term “Modernist”, 
in other words, is used to describe that group of early twentieth-century 
writers who committed themselves to the modern experience in a new 
way of expression opposed to the Victorian rhetoric. Twentieth century 
poetry, in this connection, is a curious mixture of the traditional and the 


experimental, of the old and the new. It is complex, and many-sided. 
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Part Two: 


Selected Victorian 


Poems 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


The Lady of Shalott 


Part I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower'd Camelot; 
The yellow-leaved waterlily 
The green-sheathed daffodilly 
Tremble in the water chilly 
Round about Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens shiver. 
The sunbeam showers break and quiver 
In the stream that runneth ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Underneath the bearded barley, 
The reaper, reaping late and early, 
Hears her ever chanting cheerly, 
Like an angel, singing clearly, 

O'er the stream of Camelot. 
Piling the sheaves in furrows airy, 
Beneath the moon, the reaper weary 
Listening whispers, ' 'Tis the fairy, 

Lady of Shalott.' 


The little isle is all inrail'd 
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With a rose-fence, and overtrail'd 
With roses: by the marge unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken sail'd, 
Skimming down to Camelot. 
A pearl garland winds her head: 
She leaneth on a velvet bed, 
Full royally apparelled, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part II 


No time hath she to sport and play: 
A charmed web she weaves alway. 
A curse is on her, if she stay 
Her weaving, either night or day, 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be; 
Therefore she weaveth steadily, 
Therefore no other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


She lives with little joy or fear. 
Over the water, running near, 
The sheepbell tinkles in her ear. 
Before her hangs a mirror clear, 
Reflecting tower'd Camelot. 
And as the mazy web she whirls, 
She sees the surly village churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or long-hair'd page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower'd Camelot: 

And sometimes thro' the mirror blue 

The knights come riding two and two: 
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She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, came from Camelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
‘Tam half sick of shadows,' said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight forever kneel’d 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shallot. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot: 

And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shallot. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 
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The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shallot. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 

His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 

He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

“Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shallot. 


Part IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 

Beneath a willow left afloat, 
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And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shallot. 


And down the river’s dim expanse 

Like some bold seér in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shallot. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 

That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shallot. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 
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Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shallot. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shallot.” 


End of poem 
Read the and answer the follo uestions: 


l1- What is the poem's theme? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the tone running through the poem? 

4- What is the symbolic value of the poem? 

5- What is the connection between the poem and Victorian England? 

6- What is the aesthetics informing the poem's mode of 
representation? 

7- Which cultural context has informed the content of the poem? 

8- What is Tennyson's attitude towards the isolationist tendency? 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson: The Lotos-Eaters 
Part I: Setting 


“Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d: and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 


In the red West: thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
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Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 
Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but who so did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 
They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 


Then someone said, “We will return no more”; 
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And all at once they sang, “Our island home 


Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


Part II: Choric Song 
I 
There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep.” 
II 
Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 


Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 
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Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 
“There is no joy but calm!” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 
iil 

Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

IV 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 
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Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labour be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall and cease: 


Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


Vv 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 


To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
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And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 


Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


VI 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears: but all hath suffer’d change: 
For surely now our household hearths are cold, 
Our sons inherit us: our looks are strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 
Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile: 


‘Tis hard to settle order once again. 
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There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 


And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


Vil 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 
To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro’ many a wov’n acanthus-wreath divine! 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 


Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 


Vill 
The Lotos blooms below the barren peak: 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek: 


All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone: 
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Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 
Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 


In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined. 


End of Poem 
Read the poem and answer the following questions: 


l- What is the poem's mythical and literary frame of reference? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the symbolic value of the poem? 

6- What is the connection between the poem and Victorian England? 

7- What is the Tennyson's attitude towards the defeatist and escapist 
tendency? 

8- Is Tennyson innovator or imitator as an artist? Why? 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson 
Ulysses 

It little profits an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an ages wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Haydes 10 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 


For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known, -cities of men 


And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all.- 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

And tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 


Were all too little, and of one to me 
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Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 


And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 


Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle, -- 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me- 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The hunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads, - you and I are old; 50 
Old age has yet his honour and his toil, 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 


Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
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Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 60 
The sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 70 
To strive, o seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Read the poem and answer the following questions: 


1- What is the poem's mythical and literary frame of reference? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the symbolic value of Ulysses? 

6- Which type of character is Ulysses? 

7- What is the Tennyson's attitude toward Tennyson's heroic nature? 
8- Is Tennyson innovator or imitator as an artist? Why? 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A Question by Shelley 
A Sonnet 


“Then what is life?” I cried. From his rent deeps 
Of soul the poet cast that burning word; 

And it should seem as though his prayer was heard, 
For he died soon; and now his rest he keeps 


Somewhere with the great spirit who never sleeps! 


He had left us to murmur on awhile 

And question still most fruitlessly this pile 

Of natural shows, what life is? Why man weeps? 
Why sins?—and whither when the awful veil 


Floats on to him he sinks from earthly sight? 


Some are, who never grow a whit more pale 
For thinking on the general mystery, 
Ground of all being; yet may I rather be 


Of those who know and feel that it is night. 
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Matthew Arnold 


Dover Beach 


The sea is calm tonight, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;--on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 
Listen! You hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 


The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegean, and I brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 


Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 


Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
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but now I only hear 

its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
retreating to the breath 

of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 


and naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! For the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Read the m and answer the follo uestions: 


1- What is the poem's occasion? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the value imagery in the poem? 

6- What is the connection between the poem and Victorian England? 
7- Is Arnold optimistic or pessimistic as an artist? Why? 
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Matthew Arnold 
To Marguerite Continued 
Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 


Across the sounds and channels pour— 


Oh! then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain— 


Oh might our marges meet again! 


Who order'd, that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd? 
Who renders vain their deep desire?— 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea. 
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Matthew Arnold 
The Voice 


As the kindling glances, 

Queen-like and clear, 

Which the bright moon lances 

From her tranquil sphere 

At the sleepless waters 

Of a lonely mere, 

On the wild whirling waves, mournfully, mournfully, 
Shiver and die. 

As the tears of sorrow 

Mothers have shed - 

Prayers that tomorrow 

Shall in vain be spend 

When the flower they flow for 

Lies frozen and dead - 

Fall on the throbbing brow, fall on the burning breast, 
Bringing no rest. 


Like bright waves that fall 

With a lifelike motion 

On the lifeless margin of the sparkling Ocean; 
A wild rose climbing up a mouldering wall - 
A gush of sunbeams through a ruined hall - 
Strains of glad music at a funeral - 

So sad, and with so wild a start 

To this deep-sobered heart, 

So anxiously and painfully, 

So drearily and doubtfully, 

And oh, with such intolerable change 

Of thought, such contrast strange, 

O unforgotten voice, thy accents come, 
Like wanderers from the world's extremity, 
Unto their ancient home! 
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In vain, all, all in vain, 

They beat upon mine ear again, 

Those melancholy tones so sweet and still. 
Those lute-like tones which in the bygone year 
Did steal into mine ear - 

Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 

Yet could not shake it; 

Made my lost heart its very life-blood spill. 
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Matthew Arnold 


Cadmus and Harmonia 
Far, far from here, 


The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills; and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
And by the sea, and in the brakes. 

The grass is cool, the sea-side air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
More virginal and sweet than ours. 


And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 

Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 

In breathless quiet, after all their ills; 

Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx lived among the frowning hills, 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 

Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 


There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes! 
They had stay'd long enough to see, 

In Thebes, the billow of calamity 

Over their own dear children roll'd, 

Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting helpless in their home, 
A grey old man and woman; yet of old 

The Gods had to their marriage come, 

And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 
Therefore they did not end their days 

In sight of blood, but were rapt, far away, 

To where the west-wind plays, 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 

To those untrodden mountain-lawns; and there 
Placed safely in changed forms, the pair 
Wholly forgot their first sad life, and home, 
And all that Theban woe, and stray 

For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 
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Robert Browning 


Love in a Life 


ROOM after room, 

I hunt the house through 

We inhabit together. 

Heart, fear nothing, for, hear, thou shalt find her 

Next time. Herself! Not the trouble behind her 

Let in the curtain, the couch’s perfume! 

As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blossomed a new: 


You looking-glass gleamed at the wave of her feather. 


Yet the day wears, 
And door succeeds door; 
I try the fresh fortune 
Range the wide house from the wing to the centre 
Still the same chance! She goes out as I enter. 
Spend my whole day in the quest, who cares? 
But ‘tis twilight, you see, with such suites to explore. 


Such closets to search such alcoves to importune! 
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Robert Browning 
My Last Duchess 


FERRARA 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now; Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 

“Fra Pandolf’ by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, *twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek; perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat.” Such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart—how shall I say?— too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, twas all one! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men—good! but thanked 
Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
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With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech—which I have not—to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, “Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark”—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse— 
E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretense 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


the answer the follo uestions: 


1- What is the poem's cultural frame of reference? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the symbolic value of the poem? 

6- What is the connection between the poem and Victorian England? 
7- What is the poet's attitude towards human relationships? 
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Part Three: 


Modern Poetry 


Modern Poetry & Modernism 


The term “modern poetry” can include poetry that was written as 
long ago as the First World War, but in general usage the term usually 
implies poetry written by authors who are either still alive or who have 
died only recently. Whether “Modern Poetry” began in 1900, in 1913, 
when Ezra Pound published his ‘injunctions’ in poetry, or in 1917 — 
when Eliot’s The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufock was first published— is 
arguable; but the fact that the twentieth century has produced so vast, so 
vigorous and so varied a body of poetry should make us cautious in 


generalizing about its characteristics. 


Dominated in its earlier years by the twin — yet very different — 
giants, Yeats and Eliot, it also saw the work of Hardy, Lawrence, 
Owen, de la Mare, Auden, C. Day Lewis, Stephen Spender, Louis 
MacNeice, Dylan Thomas, and Betjamin. Nor, since the Second World 
War, has there been any sign of dwindling vitality: R. S. Thomas, Ted 
Hughes, Elizabeth Jennings, Thomas Gunn, Edwin Muir, Charles 
Causley, Philip Larkin... and these a random selection of the names 
that are familiar to all readers of English poetry. Indeed, even to make 
such a selection is dangerous, opening the writer to the charge of bias 


or ignorance, since the omissions are palpable. 


The whole point of risking with an arbitrary ‘catalogue’ is to 
demonstrate the fact that ‘Modern Poetry’ cannot be treated as if it 
consisted on one ‘school’, imposing a common identity on its members. 
English poetry has been a living, multi-faceted art throughout a period 
during which it has been to common for the poets to be lumped together 
as ‘the Moderns’ and treated as if they were practically identical in their 


aims and methods. 
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It would be of some guiding value, to the beginner reader, to 
present a comparison and a contrast between traditional poetry, or 
poetry written until 1899, and modern poetry, or poetry written in the 
‘Modernist’ mode, as an attempt to point out to the reader the changes 
and developments that underwent modern thought and modern literary 
technique. In this manner, an insight into as well as an appreciation of 


modern poetry can be attained. 


Even before the nineteenth century ended and, increasingly, in the 
years leading up to the First World War, many English poets became 
dissatisfied with their Victorian inheritance. The works of Tennyson and 
Browning seemed inappropriate ‘models’ for a generation that 
recognized the changed world in which they were living. Britain was no 
longer a predominantly agricultural and rural community and, indeed, 
had not been so for many years. Enormous economic, political and 
cultural changes had taken place. In this way, he modern poets were 
confronted with different experiences from the Victorian ones; these 
different experiences required new sensibility and new techniques to 


express them. As Michael Roberts voices it: 


Every vital age, perhaps, sees its own time as crucial and full 
of perils, but the problems and difficulties of our own age 
necessary appear more urgent to us than those of any other, 
and the need for an evaluating, clarifying poetry has never 
been greater than it appears to be today. Industrial changes 
have broken up the old culture, based on an agricultural 
community in which poor and wealthy were alike concerned, 
and on achurch which bore a Vital relation to the State. 
Parallel with this, and related to it, there has been a decay of 
the old moral and religious order, and a change in the basis of 
education, which has become more and more strictly scientific. 
Religion and classical learning, which once provided myths 
and legends symbolizing the purposes of society and the role 
of the individual, have declined, and the disorder weighs 
heavily upon the serious poet, whether in England or America. 
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(Michael Roberts, The Faber Book of Modern Verse: London; 
Faber & Faber,1965) Introd. ,P.8. 


In other words, the first decade of the twentieth century saw several 
crucial developments in the field of ideas, so new and so far reaching in 
their implications that we may think the new world was born after all in 
1901. In December of the previous year the foundations of quantum 
theory were laid; in 1905 Einstein published his Special Theory of 
relativity. Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams, in some ways his 
fundamental work, appeared in 1900, and The Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life in 1901. Edmund Husserl was preparing one revolution 
in philosophy — a very modern one, involving an entirely new way of 
considering the relation between the mind and phenomena; and 
Bertrand Russell was preparing another, in the field of logic, which 
would so change the whole course of twentieth-century philosophical 
thought and make possible the further revolution brought about by 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. 


In the visual arts perhaps the greatest single crisis in the history of 
the subject —the introduction of cubism in 1907- preceded by three 
years the first showing in England of the paintings of its forerunner, 
Post-Impressionist movement. Changes were pending also in music; the 
arts were preparing for some huge alteration, some decisive break with 
the past. Marinetti (1876-1944) issued his Futurist Manifesto in 1909, 
calling the arts to recognition of modern technology, speed, noise; 
demanding the abolition of syntax in poetry and of the representation of 
movement in painting; as the Russian Futurists demanded the abolition 
of the past. In Paris Guillaume Apollinaire, publicist of poetry and 
painting alike, propagated scorn for all that was pastiest. In London, 
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T. E. Hume sketched, with Wyndham Lewis and Ezra Pound, a 
movement called Vortex, which had some of the aims of futurism; but 
it was cut off, like its magazine BLAST, by the war. With the war at its 
most terrible stage in 1916, Tristan Tzara and others in neutral 
Switzerland founded the most radical and influential of all these 
“abolitionist” movements, and called it “Dada”, denying progress, 
knowledge, morality, the family, logic, memory, the past, all that is not 
“the immediate product of spontaneity”, all that is not “indifferent” in a 
Buddhist sense, that does not reflect the fact that “everything happens 
in a completely idiotic way”; and affirming that the emotion we need 
most of, the Dada emotion, is disgust. Thus, the two World Wars, the 
discovery and use of atomic power, amazing developments in speed, 
the exploration of space, the rising power of socialism and the gradual 
decline of imperialism, advances and discoveries in psychology and 
biology — all these and others “helped to create a new climate of 
thought and a different way of life for present and future generations”. 


(E. Stowell, An Introduction to English Literature; p. 157) 


Thus, the new generation of writers and artists began to question 
Victorian values and take nothing for granted. The consequence of this 
new attitude of questioning and examination was a crumbling of the old 
institutions. Victorianism stood for stability, respectability, sense of 
order and balance, and adherence to conventions both in life and art. 
Matthew Arnold, for instance, shared with the age the prejudice in 
favor of poetry which in Milton’s phrase was “simple, sensuous and 
passionate.” It was generally assumed that poetry must by the direct 
expression of the simple, exalted, poignant sympathetic emotions. Wit, 
play of intellect and verbal jugglery was considered as hindrances 


which prevented the readers from being “moved”. Such an attitude 
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represents the nineteenth-century conceptions of the poet and his art; 
conceptions which suited the age and its intellectual background. 


In contrast, modern poetry, of which T. S. Eliot and W. B. Yeats are 
the chief representatives, has followed entirely a different tradition 
from the Romantic and Victorian traditions of poetry. The Victorian 
poets could not find favor with the poets and critics of the twentieth 
century on account of the radical changes that had taken place. The 
great poetical problem in the beginning of the twentieth century was, 
therefore, to invent a technique that would be adequate to the ways of 
feeling, or modes of experience of the modern adult sensitive mind. 
Modern poetry therefore is a clear embodiment of the concept of 
“Modernism” with its variety and complexity of techniques and modes 


of expressions. 


Modernism: Toward a Definition 


In December 1910 Virginia Woolf observed in a famous phrase, 
“human nature changed”. 1909 had seen the publication of Ezra 
Pound’s Personae, a text which moves graciously between the 
cadences of a fin-de-siécle medievalism and a new, characteristically 
faltering utterance that nevertheless speaks with consummate authority, 
and, as Edward Thomas remarked in a perceptive review,” holds us 
steadily in his own pure, grave, passionate world” (The English Review, 
June, 1909). It also saw, according to F. S. Flint, writing its “History” 
in The Egoist in May 1915, the foundation of Imagism. In a sense one 
of the most short-lived “movements” in English poetry, Imagism has 
nevertheless had long-term and profound effect on the development of 
Modernism. Thus for nearly a century now Europe has been 


preoccupied with “Modernism”. 
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“Modernism” may be rightly defined as the shifts and displacements 
of sensibility that took place in modern art and literature. It is a break- 
up, a devolution, some would say a dissolution in which modern art 
is concerned, not with logical development for which there is any 
historical parallel, but with an abrupt break with all tradition. In other 
words, modernism is at the root of the early twentieth-century search of 
fresh directions in literature and the arts. This implies a search of new 
subject matters and a new language of expression. In addition, 
“Modernism” means the realization that the new age called for a new 
style; the old conventional subjects and ways of expression could be 
dropped. It was time to write of cities and crowds and modern life. 
Accordingly, it implies a constant revolt against and a break up with old 
modes of perceptions and modes of expression as well. It is, most 
significantly, a quest for new modes of perception and a new language 


of expression. 


In other words, the term “Modernism” has been borrowed to 
describe the “spirit” and the “style” of modern literature or, to be more 
precise, the mainstream of contemporary literature. As applied to 
literature, it has come to mean both a revolt against Romanticism 
(which, in the case of The Imagists, was true) and revitalization of it, as 
a host of recent scholars and critics have maintained. In addition, the 
Modernist movement developed out of the nineteenth century French 
novel, in what Pound later called “The prose tradition” (M. M. Enani. 
Varieties of Irony: An Essay on Modern English Poetry. Cairo: General 
Egyptian Book Organization, 1986; p.9). Indeed, the early decades of 
this century brought radical innovations in the forms of writing; the 
content brought daring new insights into the human condition. Hence, it 


is a break up with old modes of perceptions and modes of expression. 
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As a new mode of perception, modernism represents the rising of 
skepticism about earlier modes of perception. It became an attempt to 
understand reality in its totality rather than its superficial aspect. Thus, 
it is clear that the attempts made by such men as Freud, Carl Jung, and 
Einstein to redefine reality and man’s modes of perceiving it have had 
profound and lasting effects upon artistic forms. Accordingly, the key 
element in modern literature is its emphasis on subjectivity. As in 
modern psychology, philosophy, anthropology, and religion, the 
tendency has always been to be away from seeing the individual as an 
object geared to an orderly and purposeful environment. The 
new view holds that everyone is unique and can be comprehended only 
through one’s internal experiences. Writers felt, therefore, that they 


must assume a position, quite different from the traditional one. 


A modern poet, in this context, may seem interested in politics, 
philosophy, psychology, etc. But what really interests him is man. The 
poetry of the thirties led to a new land where man was being explored 
in all phases of his life. Modern poets witnessed two destructive world 
wars. Some of them took actual part in war and saw man victimized by 
man. They witnessed death, suffering and pain. They also witnessed the 
rise and fall of two of the most tyrannical dictators the world has ever 
known — vis. Hitler in Germany and Mussolini in Italy. That is why the 
modern poet is constantly obsessed by the idea of war. In “ A Wartime 
Dawn” David Gascoigne concludes his poem by recalling a 
contemporary scene of war “where faceless troops are landing, renew 
fire: / And one more day of War starts everywhere” (Kenneth Allot 
[ed.], The Penguin Book of Contemporary Verse, 1950: p. 249). The 
modern poets have come to the conclusion that man is the victim of 


himself, of his ambitions and selfishness. Man is agent as well as victim 
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— victim of his worldliness and the age in which he lives: “For we are 
conscripts to our age/ Simply by being born; we wage/ The war we are” 
(W. H. Auden, New Year Letter, p. 57). 


Man, in modern poetry, is moreover represented as a victim of his 
own crowded societies. He loses his individuality and discretion in the 
driving force of the sweeping crowd. The roars of the throng suffocate 
the voice of the individual: 

The metaphysics of the crowd, 
By Immanent Imperative 
By which the lost and injured live 
In mechanical societies 
Where natural intuition dies. 

( Auden, Ibid., p. 52) 

This is the view of Soren Kierkegard — the Danish pioneer of 

existentialism — who voices that: 

When the age is reflective and passionless 

And destroys everything concrete, the 

Public becomes everything and is supposed 

To include everything. And that again 

Shows how the individual is thrown back 

Upon himself. ( Alexander Dru, trans., The Present 

Age: London; 1962,p. 68) 
Modern man is not free to live his own life. He is driven by powers 
from without — strong powers which he is unable to resist such as the 
power of the age, of the crowd and the power of fate. The only liberty 
that modern man enjoys is the freedom to suffer and to live in isolation. 
This may explain the modern poet’s need to explore the inner depths of 
his own soul rather than the outside world. The subjective aspect of 


man became more significant for understanding man and existence than 


the objective aspect of being. 
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In addition, the loneliness of modern man is actually worrying the 
modern poets such as Eliot and Auden. They believe in modern man 
living within the limits of his own consciousness and selfishness and 
refusing to open his heart to others. Man is a stranger not only to 
himself but also to his society, his friends, his family. The modern poet 
is strongly aware of the prison-walls behind which every man and 
woman shut themselves up in separate cells: 

I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 


We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prisonal. 


Man is often represented as an exile dreaming of home, an alien 
tortured by homesickness. This is truthfully represented in one of 
Auden’s poems: “The consul banged the table and said:/ ‘If you’ve got 
no passport you’re officially dead’;/ But we are still alive, my dear, but 
we are still alive”. (The Collected Poems of W. H. Auden, “Songs & 
Other Musical Pieces”: New York; 1945, p. 227). The speakers, as 
modern men, had lost their country for ever and “they could not go 
back: “Once we had a country and we thought it fair./ Look in the atlas 
and you'll find it here:/ We cannot go there now, my dear, we cannot 


go there now” (Ibid. p. 11.). 


In addition to what has already been stated, there are other views 
held about modern man. To Freud, man is a victim of his instinctive 
desires. To Darwin, man as part of nature is subject to natural 
influences and developments. To a Marxist, he is the outcome of 
economic and social forces. To modern science, human life is an issue 


of atoms conflicting or coming together. 
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The greatest effect made upon modernist literature in general, and 
modern poetry in particular, is that made by science. If poetry is “the 
articulation of contemporary human consciousness”, then modern 
poetry has to take machines, computers, technological and scientific 
progress into consideration as these things are part and parcel of the 
contemporary consciousness: According to Seldom Rodman: “Unless 
poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., acclimatize it as naturally and 
casually as trees, cattle, ... castles and all other human associations of 
the past, then poetry has failed of its full contemporary function.” (A 
New Anthology of Modern Poetry; New York; 1946, p. 37-38) 


Thus, science has modulated both the language & imagery of 
modern poetry. The modern poet likens his beloved to an engine which 
he used to love when he was a child: “When I was a child, I / Loved a 
pumping-engine, / Thought it every bit as? Beautiful as you.” (W. H. 
Auden. “Heavy Date”. The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden, p. 107) It 
is not strange therefore to find him later describing his relationship to 
his beloved in terms of Newton’s law of gravitation. Thus, a 


metaphysical note is noticed in modern poetry. 


In Louis MacNeice’s “Prayer Before Birth” there is more than one 


example of scientific terminology used in the poem: 


I am not yet born; O fill me 
With strength against those who would freeze my 


Humanity, would dragoon me into a lethal automation, 
Would make me a cog in a machine, a thing with 
One face.... 

According to the above-mentioned ideas, there are some major 


influences upon modern poetry. The first World War resulted in the 
appearance of Trench poets who attacked their generation of 


politicians and generals and condemned war and evil. The Second 
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World War and the bombing of Hiroshima resulted in an “age of 
anxiety” in which the poet tried to find his place in society. The modern 
poet never remained aloof from social movements or indifferent to 
moral dilemmas. In addition, the decline of the rural way of life 
resulted in poetry moving towards urban and cosmopolitan themes. 
Urbanization, in comparison, resulted in the change of social relations 
and family ties. It led to their disintegration and breakdown which was 
reflected in modern poetry. The analytic spirit of science, furthermore, 
led to the poet dissecting and investigating. Most importantly, the 
development of psychology greatly affected modern poetry as far as 
subconscious, suppressed memories, experience of childhood, etc., are 
concerned. Human behavior with its oddity and eccentricity is 


illustrated. 


As a quest for new modes of expression, the term “modernism” 
has been used to cover a variety of movements, subversive of the realist 
or the romantic impulse and disposed towards abstraction 
(Impressionism, Expressionism, Cubism, Futurism, Symbolism, 
Imagism, Vorticism, Dadaism, and Surrealism). In most of these 
movements one of the associations of modernism is with the coming of 
a new era of high aesthetic self-consciousness and non- 
representationalism, in which art turns from realism and humanistic 
representation towards style, technique, and spatial form in pursuit of a 


deeper penetration of life. 


The movement towards sophistication and mannerism, towards 
introversion, technical display, internal self-skepticism, has often been 
taken as a common base for a definition of Modernism. Certainly, a 
number of technical features do reappear from movement to movement, 


even when these are radically at odds in other way: anti- 
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representationalism in painting, atomism in music, verse libre in poetry, 
stream-of-consciousness narrative in the novel. In this case, the 
aesthetic refinement involves, according to Ortega Y Gasset, a 
dehumanization of art, the “progressive elimination of the human, all 
too human, elements predominant in romantic and naturalistic 
production”. (The Dehumanization of Art) This, in turn, suggests that 
Modernism might mean not only a new mode of mannerism in the arts, 
but a certain magnificent disaster for them. In short, experimentation 
does not simply suggest the presence of sophistication, difficulty and 
novelty in art; it also suggests bleakness, darkness, alienation, 
disintegration. This is accounted for in the sense that Modernism is the 
art of the modern experience because it is the one art that responds to 


the scenario of modern chaos. 


A number of critics were tempted to see modernism as a resurgence 
of Romanticism, though conceivably in a more extreme and strained 
form of pure irrationalism. Like Romanticism, it is a revolutionary 
movement, capitalizing on a vast intellectual readjustment and radical 
dissatisfaction with the artistic past. In this context, the intense 


subjectivity of the Romantic spirit remains central to the modern arts. 


As for the movements of modernism, they are not all movements of 
the same kind. But one feature that links the movements at the centre of 
sensibility is that they tend to see history or human life not as a 
sequence or history not as an evolving logic. Modernist works 
frequently tend to be ordered, then, not on the sequence of historical 
time or the evolving sequence of character, from history or story, as in 
realism and naturalism; they tend to work spatially or through layers of 
consciousness, working towards a logic of metaphor or form. The 


symbol or image itself, whether romantic or classic, whether it be the 
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transcendent symbol with its epiphany beyond veil, or the hard 
objective centre of energy, which is distilled from multiplicity, and 
impersonally and linguistically integrates it — helps to impose that 
synchronicity which is one of the staples of Modernist style. Reality is 
not a material given, nor is it a positivistic historical sequence. The act 
of fictionality thus becomes the crucial act of imagining; and 
modernism thus tends to have to do with the intersection of an 
apocalyptic and modern time, and a timeless and transcendental symbol 


or a mode of pure linguistic energy. 


In addition, modernism became necessary when the tradition was 
shaken to its foundation, with the disestablishment of communal 
relations and conventional notions of causality, the destruction of 
traditional notions of the wholeness of individual character, and the 
“linguistic chaos that ensues when public notions of language have 
been discredited”. In this respect, we are confronted with a new kind of 
human experience, intellectual and emotional at once, and it has to be 
reflected in a new kind of art. In this manner, because of the absence of 
the old “fixities and the concepts based on the “whole” and the 
“wholesome”, “form” is said to have degenerated into formlessness, 


and order into chaos. But the chaos itself may be form. 


It may be argued, therefore, that chaos is a feeling of modern times. 
But in art chaos is never a governing principle. True experimentation 
may suggest that the artist is consciously looking for new, or different 
forms to reflect the “bleakness”, “darkness”, “alienation”, and 


“disintegration” of modern times. 


In actuality, the elements that get into the making of Modernism are 


multiple. The strongest and most immediate influences are Symbolism, 
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Imagism, surrealism, and the myth technique; all are significant as far 
as modern poetry and poetics are concerned. Whereas Imagism lent 
towards objectivity and “direct treatment of the thing”, the other three 
movements lent towards subjectivity, mistiness and abstraction. 
However, if they sought different “realities”, and by different means, it 
must be remembered that they were alike in being avant-garde 
movements; each in its time stood in opposition to what it saw as false 
structures, products of will and intellect, elaborated by the various 


rhetorics of a more conventional literature. 
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Rupert Brooke (1887-1915) 
The Soldier 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richest dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England's, breathing English air, 


Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learned of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts a peace, under an English heaven. 
Read the poem and answer the follo uestions: 


1- What is the poem's occasion? 

2- Which type of poem is it? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the value of the poem in relation to the modernist 
tendency? 

6- What is the connection between the poem and the war poetry? 

7- What is Brooke's perception of war? 

8- Is Brooke innovator or imitator as an artist? Why? 
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Siegfried Sassoon (1886-1967) 
'They' 


The Bishop tells us: "When the boys come back 
They will not be the same; for they'll have fought 
In a just cause: they lead the last attack 

On Anti-Christ; their comrades' blood has bought 
New right to breed an honourable race, 


They have challenged Death and dared him face to face.’ 


‘We're none of us the same!’ the boys reply. 

‘For George lost both his legs; and Bill's stone blind 
poor Jim's shot through the lungs and like o die 

And Bert's gone-syphilitic: you'll not find 

A chap who's served that hasn't found some change!’ 


And the Bishop said: The ways of God are strange!’ 


Read the poem and answer the following questions: 


l- What is the poem's theme? 

2- Which type of poem is it, monologic or dialogic? 

3- What is the poem's central idea? 

4- What is the tone running through the poem? 

5- What is the value of the poem in relation to the modernist 
tendency? 

6- What is the connection between the poem and the war poetry? 

7- What is Sassoon's war vision? 

8- Is Sassoon innovator or imitator as an artist? Why? 
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Isaac Rosenberg (1890-1918) 
Louse Hunting 


Nudes—stark and glistening, 

Yelling in lurid glee. Grinning faces 

And raging limbs 

Whirl over the floor one fire. 

For a shirt verminously busy 

Yon soldier ore from his throat, with oaths 
Godhead might shrink at, but not the lice. 
And soon the shirt was aflare 

Over the candle he'd lit while we lay. 
Then we all sprang up and stript 

To hunt the verminous brood. 

Soon like a demons' pantomime 

The place was raging. 

See the silhouettes agape, 

See the gibbering shadows 

Mixed with the battled arms on the wall. 
See gargantuan hooked fingers 

Pluck in supreme flesh 

To smutch supreme littleness. 

See the merry limbs in hot Highland fling 
Because some wizard vermin 

Charmed from the quiet this revel 

When our ears were half lulled 

By the dark music 


Blown from Sleep's trumpet. 
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Isaac Rosenberg 
The Immortals 


I killed them, but they would not die. 
Yea! all the day and all the night 
For them I could not rest nor sleep, 


No guard from them nor hide in light. 


Then in my agony I turned 
And made my hands red in their gore. 
In vain—for faster than I slew 


They rose more cruel than before. 


I killed and killed with slaughter mad; 
I killed till all my strength was gone. 
And sill they rose to torture me, 


For Devils only die in fun. 


I used to think the Devil hid 

In women's smiles and wine's carouse. 
I called him Satan, Balzebub. 

But now I call him, dirty louse. 


Read the poem and answer the following questions: 
1- What is the themes of this and the previous poem? 


2- What is the poems' place in the war poetry? 
3- What is the tone running through the poems? 


4- What is the value of the poem in relation to the modernist 


tendency in art? 


5- What is the connection between the poem and the war poetry? 
6- What is Rosenberg's ideological context informing his war vision? 
7- Is Rosenberg innovator or imitator as an artist? Why? 
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W.B. Yeats 
The Second Coming 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned, 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 


Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 
Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 
The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundis 
Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the desert 
A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 
A gaze blank and pitiless like the sun, 
Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 
Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds 
The darkness drops again; but now I know 
That twenty centuries’ of stony sleep 
Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradles 
And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 


Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born? 
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Read the poem and answer the following questions: 


1- What is meant by the Second Coming as referred to in the poem? 

2- What is the theme of this poem? 

3- What is the poem's view of contemporary civilization? 

4- What is the tone running through the poems? 

5- What is the value of the poem in relation to the modernist 
tendency in art? 

6- What is the symbolic value of the falcon and the falconer? 

7- What is the significance of imagery from the modernist 
perspective? 

8- What is cultural context informing Yeats’ ironic vision? 

9- Is Yeats innovator or conventional as an artist? Why? 
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W.B. Yeats 
Sailing to Byzantium 
I 


That is no country for old men. The young 

‘In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 
—+Those dying generations—at their song 
‘The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
.Whatever is begotten, born, and dies 

Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
.Monuments of unageing intellect 


II 


<An aged man is but a paltry thing 

A tattered coat upon a stick «unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
«For every tatter in its mortal dress 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
‘Monuments of its own magnificence 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
.To the holy city of Byzantium 


M 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

‘As in the gold mosaic of a wall 

‘Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre 
.And be the singing-masters of my soul 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity 
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IV 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

‘My bodily form from any natural thing 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

‘To keep a drowsy Emperor awake 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

.Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


Read the poem and answer the following questions: 


l- What is modernist concept of immortality developed by the poem? 

2- What is the theme of this poem? 

3- What is the poem's view of the human nature? 

4- What is the tone running through the poems? 

5- What is the value of the poem in relation to the modernist 
tendency in art? 

6- What is the symbolic value of "sailing to Byzantium" and the 
Byzantine art? 

7- What is the significance of the various types of imagery 
manipulated by Yeats in this poem? 

8- Is Yeats optimistic or pessimistic in this poem? Why? 
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T. S. Eliot 
THE HOLLOW MEN 


Mistah Kurtz-he dead. 
A penny for the Old Guy 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 

Our dried voices, when 5 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rats' feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar 10 

Shape without form shade without colour, 
Paralyzed force, gesture without motion; 


Those who have crossed 
With direct eyes to death's other Kingdom 
Remember us--if at all-- not as lost 


Violent souls, but only 
As the hollow men 
The stuffed men. 


Il 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death's dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column 
There is a tree swinging 


And voices are 
In the wind's singing 
More distant and more solemn 
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Than a fading star 

Let me be no nearer 

In death's dream kingdom 

Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises 

Rat's coat, crow skin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 

No nearer-- 


Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom. 


MI 


This is the dead land 

this is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man's hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


Is it like this 

In death's other kingdom 
Waking alone 

At the hour when we are 
Trembling with tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 

Form prayers to broken stone 


IV 


The eyes are not here 

There are no eye here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 

This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms. 
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In this last of meeting places 

We grope together 

And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid river. 


Sightless, unless 

The eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 

Of death's twilight kingdom 
The hope only 

Of empty men. 


V 


Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning. 


Between the idea 

And the reality 

Between the motion 

And the act 

Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 

Falls the Shadow 

Life is very long 


Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
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And the descent 
Falls the Shadow For Thine is the Kingdom 


For Thine is 

Life is 

For thine is the 

This is the way the way the world ends 
This is the way the way the world ends 


This is the way the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 
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T. S. Eliot 
The Waste Land 
I. The Burial of the Dead 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 
Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful : snow, feeding 
A little life with dried tubers. 
Summer surprised us, coming over the Starnbergersee 
With a shower of rain; we stopped i in the colonnade, 
And went on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten, 
And drank coffee, and talked for an hour. 
Bin gar keine Russin, stamm’ aus Litauen, echt deutsch. 
And when we were children, staying at the arch-duke’s, 
My cousin’s, he took me out on a sled, 
And I was frightened. He said, Marie, 
Marie, hold on tight. And down we went. 
In the mountains, there you feel free. 
I read, much of the night, and go south in the winter. 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, 
You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 
A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 
And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. Only 
There is shadow under this red rock, 
(Come in under the shadow of this red rock), 
And I will show you something different from either 
Your shadow at morning striding behind you 
Or your shadow at evening rising | to meet you; 
I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 
Frisch weht der Wind 
Der Heimat zu 
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Mein Irisch Kind, 
Wo weilest du? 
“You gave me hyacinths first a year ago; 
“They called me the hyacinth girl.” 
—Yet when we came back, late, from the Hyacinth garden, 
Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 
Speak, and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew nothing, 
Looking into the heart of light, the silence. 
Oed’ und leer das Meer. 


Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 
Had a bad cold, nevertheless 
Is known to be the wisest woman in Europe, 
With a wicked pack of cards. Here, said she, 
Is your card, the drowned Phoenician Sailor, 
(Those are pearls that were his eyes. Look!) 
Here is Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks, 
The lady of situations. 
Here is the man with three staves, and here the Wheel, 
And here is the one-eyed merchant, and this card, 
Which i is blank, is something he carries on his back, 
Which I am forbidden to see. I do not find 
The Hanged Man. Fear death by water. 
I see crowds of people, walking round in a ring. 
Thank you. If you see dear Mrs. Equitone, 
Tell her I bring the horoscope myself: 
One must be so careful these days. 


Unreal City, 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 
A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 
And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 
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There I saw one I knew, and stopped him, crying: “Stetson! 
“You who were with me in the ships at Mylae! 

“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 

“Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 

“Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

“Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 

“Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again! 

“You! hypocrite lecteur!—mon semblable,—mon frère!” 


II. A Game of Chess 


The Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Glowed on the marble, where the glass 

Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 
From which a golden Cupidon peeped out 
(Another hid his eyes behind his wing) 

Doubled the flames of sevenbranched candelabra 
Reflecting light upon the table as 

The glitter of her jewels rose to meet it, 

From satin cases poured in rich profusion; 

In vials of ivory and coloured glass 

Unstoppered, lurked her strange synthetic perfumes, 
Unguent, powdered, or liquid—troubled, confused 
And drowned the sense in odours; stirred by the air 
That freshened from the window, these ascended 
In fattening the prolonged candle-flames, 

Flung their smoke into the laquearia, 

Stirring the pattern on the coffered ceiling. 

Huge sea-wood fed with copper 

Burned green and orange, framed by the coloured stone, 
In which sad light a carvéd dolphin swam. 

Above the antique mantel was displayed 

As though a window gave upon the sylvan scene 
The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 

So rudely forced; yet there the nightingale 

Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 

And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 
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“Jug Jug” to dirty ears. 

And other withered stumps of time 

Were told upon the walls; staring forms 

Leaned out, leaning, hushing the room enclosed. 
Footsteps shuffled on the stair. 

Under the firelight, under the brush, her hair 
Spread out in fiery points 

Glowed into words, then would be savagely still. 


“My nerves are bad tonight. Yes, bad. Stay with me. 
“Speak to me. Why do you never speak. Speak. 

“What are you thinking of? What thinking? What? 
“T never know what you are thinking. Think.” 


I think we are in rats’ alley 
Where the dead men lost their bones. 


“What is that noise?” 
The wind under the door. 
“What is that noise now? What is the wind doing?” 
Nothing again nothing. 
“Do 
“You know nothing? Do you see nothing? Do you remember 
“Nothing?” 


I remember 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
“Are you alive, or not? Is there nothing in your head?” 


But 

O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag— 
It’s so elegant 
So intelligent 
“What shall I do now? What shall I do?” 
“I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 
“With my hair down, so. What shall we do tomorrow? 
“What shall we ever do?” 

The hot water at ten. 
And if it rains, a closed car at four. 
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And we shall play a game of chess, 
Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock upon the door. 


When Lil’s husband got demobbed, I said— 
I didn’t mince my words, I said to her myself, 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
Now Albert’s coming back, make yourself a bit smart. 
He’ll want to know what you done with that money he gave you 
To get yourself some teeth. He did, I was there. 
You have them all out, Lil, and get a nice set, 
He said, I swear, I can’t bear to look at you. 
And no more can’t I, I said, and think of poor Albert, 
He’s been in the army four years, he wants a good time, 
And if you don’t give it him, there’s others will, I said. 
Oh is there, she said. Something o’ that, I said. 
Then I'll know who to thank, she said, and give me a straight look. 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
If you don’t like it you can get on with it, I said. 
Others can pick and choose if you can’t. 
But if Albert makes off, it won’t be for lack of telling. 
You ought to be ashamed, I said, to look so antique. 
(And her only thirty-one.) 
I can’t help it, she said, pulling a long face, 
It’s them pills I took, to bring it off, she said. 
(She’s had five already, and nearly died of young George.) 
The chemist said it would be all right, but I’ve never been the same. 
You are a proper fool, I said. 
Well, if Albert won’t leave you alone, there it is, I said, 
What you get married for if you don’t want children? 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
Well, that Sunday Albert was home, they had a hot gammon, 
And they asked me in to dinner, to get the beauty of it hot— 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 
Goonight Bill. Goonight Lou. Goonight May. Goonight. 
Ta ta. Goonight. Goonight. | 
Good night, ladies, good night, sweet ladies, good night, good night. 
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Tennyson: The Lady of Shallot 


The lady of Shallot is a romantic ballad with a medieval atmosphere. 
It deals with the love of the Lady of Shallot for Lancelot, one of the 
foremost knights of King Arthur. King Arthur was a legendary king of 
the Middle Ages with Camelot as his Capital. The supernatural element 
in the poem, the strange curse on the Lady of Shallot, and the magic 
web, also pertain to the medieval period when supernatural beliefs were 
current. The poem presents an ethical or symbolic interpretation. It 
illustrates the moral that a person who lives in a world of dreams and 
fantasy finds it fatal to come into contact with reality. A life of 
apartness from this world is, therefore, to be condemned. The story 
figures the dilemma of the artist working at a distance from reality. He 
feels the attraction or necessity of a closer or more direct contact with 
life, and yet is aware of an element of self-injury or self-destruction 


consequent upon this change. 


So far as the allegorical meaning of the poem is concerned, Shallot 
is an island, the island-paradise that Tennyson also uses in The Lotos- 
Eaters and other poems as a symbol of heaven for the poetic 
imagination. The outside world is fertile, consisting of great fields of 
barley and rye, but on Shallot there are only lilies, symbols of the purity 
of the poetic mind. Along the banks of the river which is itself a symbol 
of life, there is action of all kinds, but in Shallot, where the lady lives, 
there is almost motionless existence. Already in the land, there is 
awareness of the lady, but the people know her only by her song; they 


do not see her as a person, and they know her only as an artist. 


In fact, a strong contrast exists between the life of external reality 


and the existence on the island of Shallot. The inhabitants of the outside 
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world lead passionate, active, colorful lives; but the lady is content to 
remain simply as a spectator. She knows of love, religion, Nature, the 
court, and knightly adventures. Suddenly she realizes when she sees 
reflections of a funeral and a wedding in the mirror, that she is divorced 
from reality. She begins to tire of her isolation and says, “I am half sick 
of shadows”. “Half-sick”, because having lived long that kind of life, 
she is unable to make a concrete statement about the nature of external 


reality or of her own existence. 


As long as she has seen the world through reflection, and heightened 
by art, the world had been beautiful, because it had been an ideal world. 
When seen in reality, the world is nothing like what she had thought it 
would be. The gay colors of life as she had seen them in the mirror 
disappear, and Nature takes on a different aspect. Previously art had 
improved on Nature. Knowing not what she does or what she must do, 
she looks with uncomprehending eyes to Camelot and starts her 
journey, singing her last song which symbolizes her death as an artist. 
The loss of artistic isolation itself leads to death. Thus the poem is a 
moral tale concerned with the inadequacy of an isolated existence. 
The whole force of the poem is directed towards the dangers that exist 
for an isolated individual in the world of reality. The long isolated 
spirits may be unable to face reality and thus be destroyed by the 


attempt. 
A Prose Paraphrase of the Poem 
Part I: 


The poem opens with a picture of the river with long fields of barley 
and rye on both sides of it and of the road running through the fields to 


the city of Camelot with its many towers. In the river is an island, the 
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island of Shallot. The Lady of Shallot is described as living on this 
silent island. Nobody has ever seen her waving her hand or standing in 
the window. Only reapers, reaping the corn early, hear a song and tell 
one another that it is the fairy Lady of Shallot singing. Her song, heard 


by the reapers at dawn, is the only indication of her existence. 


Part II: 


The Lady of Shallot is busy day and night weaving a magic web. A 
mysterious whisper has informed her that a curse will descend upon her 
if she looks out of the window down to Camelot. She does not 
understand the nature or the reason of the curse. She weaves the web 
steadily and has no other care. In the mirror which hangs before her she 
sees reflections of persons and objects that appear outside. In the mirror 
she sees the road winding down to Camelot, the river eddies, and the 
peasants and market girls going toward Camelot. Sometime she sees in 
the mirror a group of happy girls, a priest riding an easy-paced horse, a 
curly shepherd lad or a liveried boy servant going to Camelot. 
Sometimes she sees the knights riding, in couples. But she has no 
knight to love her. Her only pleasure is weaving in her web the sights 
that she sees in the mirror. Sometimes she sees a funeral coming from 
Camelot and sometimes, in the moonlight, two recently married young 
lovers. But she is now falling half-sick of seeing shadows and 


reflections, and yearns to see reality. 


As for the poem’s form & structure, The Lady of Shallot, as a 
romantic ballad, is among the most interesting narrative poems in the 
English language. The story moves fast enough and is well-told. In part 
I, the poet has painted the landscape and just thrown a hint about the 
mysterious Lady of Shallot. In part II, the poet directly speaks about the 
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lady, the magic web that she weaves, the curse that is on her, and the 
varied sights that she sees in the magic mirror. In part III, Sir Lancelot 
is introduced, and the glittering sight presented by him is described. 
The curse descends upon the lady because she turns to look down to 
Camelot and sees Sir Lancelot. Here the climax of the poem is reached. 
In part IV, the tragic death of the Lady is described, and the poem ends 


in intensely pathetic lines. 


In fact, the reader of the poem notices that he ballad falls into four 
parts; each part consists of nine-line well-knit stanzas. In each 
stanza, throughout the whole poem, rhyme is central in achieving a 
recurrent sort of organic unity. So, the first four lines in each stanza 
rhyme together, followed by the fifth line rhyming with the last line of 
the stanza and repeated throughout the four parts, and then lines 6,7,8 in 
each stanza are rhyming together. Thus, in addition to its sound effect, 
rhyme succeeds in achieving regularity and unity all over the poem. 


The poem can be also enjoyed for its music. Music has been created 
through the use of a number of skilful devices. The poem, in this 
respect, is perfect in respect of rhythm and rhyme as devices of 
harmony. Tennyson has used almost all his favorite devices for 
producing musical effects: end rhyme; initial, or head-rhyme 
(alliteration), medial rhyme, as well as the assonance of words. The 
artistic use of alliteration, for instance, is apparent in “Four gray walls, 
and four gray towers”, and in, “only reapers, reaping early”. The music 
of this poem makes it highly lyrical. It has been called a “musical 


dream”. 


The poem can also be appreciated for its, figures of speech, imagery 
and symbolism. In addition to the use of traditional figures of speech, 
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the poem is, in fact, rich in imagery that appeals to the reader’s 
imagination and senses. One of the charms of this poem, for example, 
lies in its pictorial quality. We are given a long succession of exquisite 
word-pictures. It opens, for instance, with an elaborate picture of 
landscape — the river, the long fields of barley and rye on both sides of 
it, the whitening willows, the gray walls, and four gray towers where 
the Lady of Shallot lives in addition to the portrayal of the sights seen 
by the Lady of Shallot in the mirror. 


The poem, similarly, has its symbolic value, and getting insights into 
its symbolism enhances our appreciation of the poem’s allegorical 
meaning. Camelot, in this connection, stands for life in the real world. 
The Lady of Shallot represents the isolated artist who is unable to be 


engaged in life as a source for his artistic experience. 


To sum up, The Lady of Shallot is almost the most widely-read of 
Tennyson’s poetry. It is oft-quoted for its rejection of the life of 
isolation which reflects Tennyson’s belief in man’s need to brave the 
struggle in life. The poem is also to be appreciated for its artistic merits 
that are the product of the skilful hands of a skilful craftsman. So, it is a 


Tennysonian masterpiece. 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson: The Lotos-Eaters 


This poem is a typically Tennysonian allegorical poem. It is written 
with the object to find parallels between the inhabitants of the Victorian 
Age and the inhabitants of the Lotos-Eaters in Homer’s epic poem 


Odyssey. 


Ulysses (called Odysseus by the Greeks) was one of the principal 
Greek heroes in the Trojan War. He was married to Penelope by whom 
he became the father of Telemachus. He displayed a great heroism In 
the Trojan War. But the most celebrated part of his story consists of his 
adventures after the destruction of Troy. These adventures form the 
subject of Homer’s Odyssey. His adventures include his encounter with 
Cyclops (a giant who devoured some of his companions), and Circe (a 
witch who changed many of his followers into swine), and his meeting 
with the nymph Calypso who offered to marry him. It is in the course of 


these adventures that he is supposed to have come to the lotos-island. 


In the Odyssey a description is given of Ulysses’s arrival at the land 
of the Lotos-Eaters: “But on the tenth day we set foot on the land of 
Lotos-Eaters, who feed on food of flowers. And there we set foot on 
shore and drew us water. And forthwith my shipmates took their 
noonday meal by the swift ships. But when we had tasted our food and 
drink, I sent forward shipmates to go and ask what manner of men they 
might be who lived in the land, having picked out two men and sent a 
third with them to be aherald. And they went their way forthwith 
and mixed with the Lotos-Eaters: so the Lotos-Eaters plotted no harm 
to our shipmates, but gave them of lotos to eat. But whoever of them 


ate the honey-sweet fruit of the lotos, no longer was he willing to bring 
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back tidings or to come back; but there they wished to abide, feeding on 
the lotos with the Lotos-Eaters, and all forgetful of home.” 


Tennyson used this incident to express a mood of weariness in 
which human beings feel that there is no use toiling in life when death 
is the end of all. A mood of pessimism, no doubt, prevails the poem as 
the mythical incident is related in some way to the Victorian Age itself. 
Tennyson, in this respect, may be the Victorian Ulysses, the lotos- 
island may be Victorian England with its religious and ideological 
uncertainty, and Ulysses’ shipmates are the Victorian people 


themselves. 


So, in this poem we are given an old Greek legend of wandering 
sailors reaching an unknown land of fruit and flowers: and the poem’s 
rich long-drawn melody, with its profusion of scenic description, is in 
strong contrast to the quite line and feeling of the Homeric narrative 
where the impression is created by describing, not the environment, but 
its effect upon man. The desire to escape reality, with its frustration and 
exhaustion, is what is projected by the new lotos-eaters. The poem, 
accordingly, expresses a mood of fatigue and weariness when we 
question ourselves whether it is at all worthwhile to labor and strive 
when all the objects of Nature live and die peacefully. The form, the 
style, the imaginative power of description, and the lyricism of the 
poem are all Tennysonian features, which are also part of the Victorian 


poetics in general. 


The poem is divided into two main parts: a descriptive passage of 
the arrival of Ulysses and his men to the lotos-island; and a choric song 
chanted by them in which the various sensations felt while residing on 


this island of repose are felt. The two parts are interconnected in their 
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dramatization of the mood of weary disgust in which doubts will force 
themselves on the mind whether life has any prize to offer worth the 
toil and trouble of winning. In other words, the poem expresses a mood 
of laziness and indolence in which a human being feels that all labor, 
toil, effort, and Endeavour are useless, and that life should be spent in a 
kind of dreamful ease. 


The first part is a description of the geographical background of the 
lotos island. As the description progresses we are given to realize that it 
was a land where it always seemed afternoon, where the atmosphere of 
dreaminess prevailed, where breeze appeared to be falling asleep, 
where even the streams seemed to fall and rest a moment before falling 


again (lines: 1-9) 


In the next few lines (10-18) a hint is made that there were many 
streams in the lotos-island. Some streams appeared like thin veils of 
gauze, dropping slowly; others broke through lights and shadows, 
rolling a lazy sheet of foam below. In the distance, the sailors saw three 
mountain-tops cover with immemorial snows bathed in the rosy light of 


the setting sun. 


In lines 20-36 the sun appeared to be setting, and its setting time is 
longer than the normal time. The hills are covered with the narcotic 
herb with yellow flowers. Change does not exist on this land. The 
inhabitants seem generous and harmless;; they are welcoming the new 
comers who are visiting their island. They offer them branches of the 
lotos fruit. Yet, whoever ate the lotos felt so drowsy and sleepy that the 


voices of his fellows seemed to be weak and feeble like a ghost voice. 


In the last few lines of this part (lines 28-36) the effect of the lotos 


fruit on the sailors is shown to us. Hence, having eaten the lotos fruit, 
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they sat down on the sandy shore and began to dream of their native 
island, their wives and their children. They no longer felt inclined to 
continue their voyage. The very sight of the ocean filled them with 
weariness. Then they all sang that they would no longer roam and that 


they would not even return to their island home which was far away. 


The second part of the poem is divided into eight sections. It is 
generally dedicated to the choral song of the sailors who expressed their 
new feelings and desires at some length. In section I of this part, they 
feel that there is sweet music on the lotos island, music that is soothing 
and comforting to the soul. Here are cool mosses and ivies. Flowers 


grow here in the streams and the poppy grows on the hill-sides. 


In the second section they find that it is no use working hard in this 
life. They are wondering why we are subject to mishaps. They find it 
injustice to labor and work hard while others may be enjoying complete 
pleasure and rest. They feel that man is the noblest of all creatures in 


the kingdom of nature, yet man has to toil ceaselessly. 


In the third section of the song the sailors’ song shifts to the natural 
aspect of the lotos island. They sing that the leaf grow out of the bud on 
the branch of a tree. It then grows green and broad. At last it begins to 
decay and drop down from the tree. Similarly, the apple ripens and then 
drops silently. The flower, too, blossoms and then fades away quietly. 
The singers, then, wish to turn into such trees and flowers that never 
toil nor worry. This hint foreshadows the idea of the next section of the 


choric song. 


In the fourth section the value of life and death is contemplated. 
Death is viewed as the end of all things in life. They ask before why 
should they work hard in this life? Man is usually trapped in the field of 
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time which passes on swiftly to bring everything to the inevitable end. 
The coming of death means, according to their song, the end of power, 
authority, wealth and pleasure. In an absurd way they justify man’s 


tendency to be lazy and lead a comfortable and idle life. 


The singers, or sailors, in the fifth section of the song sing of or call 
for leading a dreamful life. This dreamful life is going to be similar to 
the type of easy life encompassing all natural elements on the lotos 
island: “the downward stream, the yonder amber light, the whisper’d 
speech”. They find it sweet to spend their days on such an island in a 
kind of half sleep, dreaming forever, eating the lotos daily, watching 
the ocean waves, and giving themselves up to a calm and tranquil 
mood. They find it sweet also to have memories of their dead friends, 


friends who were subject to the tyranny of death. 


In the next two sections the sailors find it pointless to return home 
for everything has become subject to change. The wives should have 
been wedded to others now, the sons inherited the fathers, the feelings 
of love between husbands and wives cooled, and the faces of the 
husbands themselves become different after such a long time of 
absence from home. Their return, therefore, won’t be a one of pleasure 
giving, but rather a great source of trouble. Their great deeds may have 
been forgotten and wouldn’t be appreciated. On the contrary, their life 
on the lotos island is going to be an enjoyable one. So, it is difficult to 
have the better of the two worlds. They do not have the energy or the 
motive to restore past things. They determine that it would be far more 
pleasant to lie reclined on beds of flowers with half-closed eyes, to hear 


the soft water sounds and the distant ocean waves. 
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In the final section of the choric song the sailors make certain that 
they became content with life on the lotos-island after a long life of 
action and activity. They speak of the different adventures they had had 
before reaching the island. They find it sufficient for them and that the 
kind of life on the island represents a kind of reward for them. To forget 
about the outside world is going to provide them with a lot of pleasure. 
In this case they are going to resemble the gods in their leading an easy 
life. They lie in their heavenly abodes drinking nectar and watching 
mankind in their fighting and suffering. So, they prefer this kind of life 
to the life of trouble and hard work. 


As for form and style, this poem is a dramatic expression of that 
mood of weary disgust in which doubts will force themselves on the 
mind whether life has any prize to offer worth the toil and trouble of 
winning. It is an allegorical ballad suggested by a passage in the Greek 
poet’s Homer’s epic poem Odyssey. The poet exploited this occasion to 
hold a comparison and a contrast between two types of life: the 
trouble-giving life of the real world and the dreamful life that man can 
lead in order to escape this frustrating life. This contrast reveals the 
melancholy mood controlling the poet as a consequence of the different 
changes taking place in the Victorian Age, especially the Scientific 
Revolution with the religious and ideological disputes following it. The 
style is serious aiming at reflecting the various conflicts taking place 
inside man within the gamut of life. The chief merit of the poem, 
therefore, lies in the skill with which an atmosphere of dreaminess, 
languor and indolence has been built up. The lotos-island is so cleverly 


described as to create effect of drowsiness upon the reader. 


Structurally, the poem is divided into two parts: the first part is a 
dramatization of the approach of Ulysses and his sailors to the lotos- 
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island. The second part is a choric song in which the effect of the life of 
ease and comfort on the new comers is revealed through comparisons 


and contrasts between reality and the dream. 


As for the musicality of the poem, it is part of the lyrical skill of 
Tennyson in general. The reader, in this case, is aware of two types of 
music in this poem: the auditory music, and the music of ideas. The 
auditory music is achieved through the clever employment of various 
meters, rhythms, rhymes, alliterations, assonances, and onomatopoeias. 
They are all a great source of pleasure to the reader’s ears on the one 
hand, and they provide him with soft music similar to the dreamy life 
experienced by the sailors on the lotos-island. The musicality of ideas is 
achieved through the wonderful comparisons and contrasts held 
between the real and the dreamful worlds. The reader in this case is 
invited to contemplate, to be part of the dispute, and to determine for 
himself the attitude to life he prefers. If this poem is to be read with its 
sequel poem Ulysses, by Tennyson also, one realizes clearly the poet’s 
tendency. If we know that Ulysses is to return home and thinks about 
leading a life of action once more the message becomes accessible in 


this case. 


The poem, likewise, is to be appreciated for its pictorial and 
imaginative power. It is the product of the imaginative power of a great 
lyric poet. The poem, therefore, abounds in Nature-pictures, all minute 
and detailed and vivid. The scenery in the poem is the creation of 
Tennyson himself. For instance, Homer does not present to the reader 
such a description of the island of the Lotos Eaters in his epic poem. 
Tennyson, therefore, has given all the descriptive details from his 


imagination with the object to create in us an effect similar to that 
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created in the sailors themselves. Nature, accordingly, is made to reflect 


a human mood in this poem. 


Similarly, Tennyson has employed almost all his favorite decorative 
devices to produce such an imaginative effect. Figures of speech and 
symbols, therefore, in addition to their decorative functions are having 
an organic power. The symbolism of Ulysses, the sailors, and the lotos- 
island as having parallel with Tennyson, the English people, and 


Victorian England, is a case in point. 


Finally, the poem has its originality and lyric power. The ability of 
Tennyson to find different parallels between the lotos-island and 
various levels of reality, notably the Victorian Age, gives it a degree of 
originality and saves it from being an imitation of Homer. The 
imaginative lyric power, in addition, adds to the poem's of pleasure and 


is part of Tennyson’s artistic skill. 
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Alfred Lord Tennyson: Ulysses 


This poem is to be read within the framework of Homer’s Odyssey. 
In contrast to the pessimistic tone presented in The Lotos-Eaters, which 
recounts part of Ulysses and his warrior getting lost after the Trojan 
War, the present poem presents an optimistic attitude towards life. Its 
vigor and vitality, therefore, is in opposition to the sleepy softness of 
the former. In this poem Tennyson represents the mariners of Ulysses 
in his old age. They were, indeed, all dead and gone. But Tennyson 
supposes them to be alive for the purpose of the moral lesson he would 


like to present to the reader. 


Some critics, in effect, place this poem among the group of poems 
founded on legendary history, and remark that it aims at presenting a 
type of character, and not a narrative of action. Tennyson’s Ulysses is, 
in fact, a clear incarnation of the modern “passion for knowledge, for 
the exploration of its limitless fields, for the annexation of new 
kingdoms of science and thought.” The poem acquires its charm and 
grace not only from the artistic elements employed, but, most 
significantly, from the fact that the reader is in the presence of an old 
man filled with a strong desire to conquer death and old age; that is, to 


die heroically rather than to live idly. 


Hence, the central theme of the poem is man’s quest for limitless 
and absolute knowledge. Ulysses remembers how he has enjoyed 
himself greatly, suffered greatly, both in the company of his friends and 
alone. He spent his youth roaming about with a mind eager for 
knowledge and discovery. He had visited strange lands, strange 


climates, and strange people and wherever he went he was honoured. 
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He fought bravely in the Trojan War. Indeed, all his past experiences 
have gone into making him what he is now. 


But in spite of all this, he is not yet satisfied. All the knowledge that 
he has so far acquired merely serves as a stimulus for acquiring more 
knowledge. There is no pleasure in rusting. One must “shine in use.” 
Knowledge in the world is limitless and even a series of lives would not 
suffice to gather all that knowledge. Why should he save the rest of his 
life without gaining more knowledge and achieving new victories for 
himself and his country? This is the central question motivating, not 
only Ulysses, but also all great characters throughout the history. 
Lines: I - 32 

The poem opens with Ulysses feeling tired of the life of idleness and 
little action. The person who gained his fame and greatness through 
action cannot spend the rest of his life in a state of delicateness and 
softness. He refuses to be imprisoned in such an island in the company 
of his wife Penelope. His duties there are petty and undignified, 
because all that he has to do is to weigh and judge the cases that are 
brought before him for decision. It is impossible to do justice to 
everybody. Even the subjects he is ruling over are uncivilized. They do 
not understand or appreciate but instinctive desires; they do not even 


know about the glorious deeds of their king — Ulysses. 


Ulysses, then, gets absorbed into a kind of past memories in which 
he remembers the numerous adventures with his companions. They 
become greatly experienced in life. His men showed him great love and 
respect. All of them have their ups and downs during their adventures. 
Sometimes, he suffered alone on the sea or in islands. He gained a wide 


experience in life from the various adventures he made: “ I am a part of 
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all that I have met”. He assures that his present character is made up of 


elements drawn from his varied life. 


Ulysses compares knowledge to an arched entrance through which a 
man catches a glimpse of lands that he has not visited. Seeing those 
lands through the arch, he begins to travel towards them but as he goes 
further and further, those regions also begin to recede into distance. In 
other words, the more he travels, the more he realizes that he has yet to 
travel far ahead. In the same way, if a man has acquired some 
knowledge he comes to know that there is still more knowledge to 
acquire. The more he learns, the more he realizes that there is yet plenty 
of knowledge left to learn. And so he is filled with a strong desire to 
gain more and more of knowledge. Ulysses means that the thirst for 


knowledge can never be fully quenched. 


Equally significant, he finds it dull to lead a life of inactivity: “How 
dull it is to pause, to make an end,/ To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in 
use!” he is describing metaphorically man’s active life to a sharp and 
bright knife which never be rusted while in use. He then strikes an 
important note that life is not just breathing. Mere existence in this life 
should not be its own reward; man has to conquer life and prove 


himself greatly. 


Then he generalizes that knowledge in this world is unlimited. Even 
a series of lives would not be sufficient for man to become a master of 
all knowledge. Then how inadequate would one life be for this purpose. 
Life is short and man must, therefore, make the best use of it: “As tho’ 
to breathe were life. Life piled on life/ were all too little, and of one to 
me/...../ Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” Ulysses 


considers that every hour man spends in a state of activity will save him 
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from being forgotten in the future. He goes a little further to count 


wasting one’s energy idly to be a crime. 


As for the poem’s form & style, the poem is a dramatic monologue 
in which Ulysses is supposed to be speaking and expressing his own 
inner feelings and thoughts as an aged man. This dramatic monologue 
is written in blank verse which has been greatly admired by critics for 
its grandeur. The blank verse of this poem, together with the character 
represented, approaches the Miltonic greatness by virtue of its 
movement and majesty. The form in this case is fitting for Ulysses’ 
situation in which his torn between two attitudes towards life: to live as 
a king in a state of softness and easiness of life; or to resume his quest 
for knowledge and experience though adventures. Style of the poem is 
also suitable for the occasion. The dramatic vividness is worked not 
merely into the thought but into the style. “For visible grandeur and 
astonishingly compact expression, there is no blank verse poem, 
equally restricted as to length, that approaches Ulysses”, states Stedman 


(Victorian Poets). 


As a Stylistic feature of the poem is the use of details which are 
created by Tennyson himself and which are sometimes contrary to 
historical facts. He has, therefore, added grace, elaboration, and 
symmetry to the nobility of thought. The poem is characterized by its 
felicity of diction. Tennyson also is a master in the choice of happy 
words and phrases, employs felicitous diction in this, as well as to other 
poems: “ I will drink life to the lees”; “ I am become a name”; “I am a 
part of all I have met”; “ To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use”, these 
and several others are cases in point. The poem is written in an 


astonishingly compact style. The language employed is “terse, laconic, 
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and epigrammatic in vigor.” Thus, the ideas have been expressed 


through the fewest possible words. 


The poem, in fact, can also be appreciated for its richness with 
various artistic elements such as the musical and the imaginative 


metaphorical elements. 


Although the poem is derived from Homer’s Odyssey, it retains its 
beauty and originality that are achieved through the creative 
imagination of a great artist. The use of details, the way Ulysses is 
presented to the reader, and the technical elements which highlight the 
speaker’s inner conflict, all bear witness to Tennyson’s ability to 


remain genuine after all. 


In conclusion, the poem in its strong message reflects the general 
atmosphere of scepticism and controversy coloring the Victorian Age. 
The emphatic note from time to time which reminds the reader of his 
existential dilemma of action and inaction represents the central 
message of the poem. The mythical character of Ulysses adds glamour 


and influence to the ideas referred to. 
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Matthew Arnold: “Dover Beach” 


This is perhaps Arnold’s most celebrated poem. It represents the 
main movement of mind of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
this meditative lyric, both the feelings of intellectual discontent and 
frustration and hope in love and peace have been beautifully 
synthesized. In addition, it sounds the typical note of Arnold’s sadness, 
loneliness, religious loss and spiritual isolation. It gives out in a good 
measure Arnold’s view that the world is full of pain without joy, love, 
and peace. In other words, the poem is lucidly sad in its content and, 


hence, it is included in the group of elegiac poems. 


The Dover Beach was published when Victorian England was torn 
between romanticism and classicism, and between science and religion. 
When the poet stands on the shingled beach at Dover, naturally his 
spirit is animated and his thoughts are roused. Against the background 
of a bright moonlit night, shining white cliffs in a tranquil bay, the faint 
lights from a far-off French Coast and the gratings of sounds of 
pebbles, we are given Arnold’s sad musings on contemporary life with 
all its ills in the religious, spiritual and moral fields. Thus, as Arnold 
muses on, standing on the Dover Beach, he finds the world full of only 
shingles and nothing else. Melancholy thoughts rush in and he finds 
that in the world in which he lives, for it was essentially an age of 


agnosticism and skepticism. 
A Prose Paraphrase of the Poem 


Lines 1-14 
In the opening lines Arnold describes the scene of the calm and 


tranquil bay of the English coast of Dover. The poet points a picture of 
a calm and peaceful night on the Dover Beach in the moonlight. The 
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moon beams fall on the tide of the Dover straits between the French and 
the English coast. The moon light falls dimly on the rocks of the 
English coast, which shines in the moonlight and glimmer in the bay. 
Then the poet invites someone (either his beloved, a friend, or it may be 


only an imaginary invitation) to come to the window. 


The speaker wants someone to share with him the joy and delight in 
Nature. He wants him/her to come to the window of the room where he 
is staying near the Dover Beach. The time is pleasant and favorable; the 
night air is sweet. The sea waves are rising to the full and in the sweet 
night air the drops of water are flying and falling on the people on the 
Beach and giving them joy and pleasure. The moon- beams are falling 
on the land and are making it look white; the sea seems to meet the 


land. 


Not only the visual view is pleasant, but the auditory experience is 
suggestive. He describes to the person he addresses the harsh sound of 
the pebbles and the waves. The pebbles move with the sea waves. The 
waves take the pebbles from the sea-coast and when they come back, 
they fling them on the shore. This process continues. The poet, in the 
slow rhythmic movement of the waves, hears a continuous ceaseless 
note of sadness (It is because the poet himself is sad). His own mood is 


reflected and his sadness is echoed in the sound of the sea waves. 


Lines: 15-20 
Arnold feels the note of melancholy sweeping him as eternal. 


Sophocles (the Greek dramatist 495-406) had found gloom in the waves 
of the Aegean Sea; he heard in the sound of the sea the confused rise 
and fall of human woe and suffering. Arnold, similarly, heard the 
waves of the English Channel and sad thoughts came to his mind 


reminding him of the sadness within. 
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Lines: 21-28 
Arnold in these lines compares religion to a sea. Just as the sea is 


vast and deep, faith was, similarly, once all extending and all 
embracing. The sea of faith was once at full tide. It embraced all 
countries and its sound was heard everywhere. (In the past religion 
dominated the world but in Victorian England religious faith was 
questioned and doubts were expressed.) The sea of faith once 
surrounded the entire world like a belt tied round the body of a person. 
But now it is at its decline; in the Victorian England the waves of the 
sea of faith are withdrawing. People are becoming skeptical, non- 
religious, and even anti-religious. The waves of the sea of faith are 
receding, leaving the edges of the sea-coast dry and cheerless. This 
withdrawal is taking place in the accompaniment to the sound of the 
chilly night-wind. And the waves are leaving the pebbles and the coast 
of the sea-naked. 


Lines: 29-37 


The poet addresses his listener by saying that they must be true and 
sincere to each other. If they are false, their life will meet a disaster; 
they would not love happily. The world that lies before them and looks 
beautiful like sweet dreams, full of gaiety, variety, and newness, has 
neither joy nor love, nor light. This beautiful-seeming world is an 
illusion like a mirage; it has neither certitude, nor peace, nor any 
panacea to sooth an afflicted heart. And human being are like ignorant 
and foolish soldiers in a dark battle-field, confused by the signals of 
strife, and retreat, not knowing why and for what they are fighting. 
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Arnold compares all feverish activity, strife, struggle, and exertions 
of human beings to an aimless and stupid battle. What is the use of all 
this activity and struggle in life without spiritual faith, without belief in 
God? Men are going mad. They have lost all sense of values. They have 
become materialistic, skeptical, and agnostic. This has disrupted life. 


As for the form and style of the poem, this is an elegiac lyric which 
fits into the pessimistic mood dominating the poet. As the elegy mourns 
the death of someone that is very dear, so Arnold found in the form of 
the elegy a fitting form for mourning and declaring the death of 
faith in Victorian England. Over four sections Arnold makes the sea in 
all its movements as central to his vision of the changes that came over 


the state of faith in Victorian England. 


Actually, the poem succeeds through the employment of a variety of 
meters to convey the psychological ebb and flow that control the poet 
all over the poem. So, the rhythm of the poem is nearer to that of prose, 
but the poem still retains its musicality. We can notice this for instance 
in lines such as: “The tide is full, the moon lies far”, and in “on the 
French coast the light/ Gleans and is gone; the cliffs of England stand,/ 
Glimmering and vast,/ Out in the tranquil bay”. The division of the 
lines and the clever employment of pauses bear witness to the 
musicality of the poem. Alliteration and assonance are also employed 
so that a close connection between the changing movements of the sea 
and those of the sea of faith can be felt and noticed. Rhyme has also a 


degree of regularity. 


Equally significant, Dover Beach relies for its effectiveness on a 
variety of images that arouse the reader’s various sensory perceptions 


and deepen his awareness of the evilness of materialism as opposed to 
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faith and religion as sources of man’s happiness and peace of spirit. The 
reader of Dover Beach notices, in this context, the presence of a series 
of images, which delight as much the eye as the ear. The images 
relating to the eye can be found in “the sea is calm”, “the moon shines 
fair”, “the light twinkles on the French coast”, etc. The sound-images 
include “its melancholy long, withdrawing roar”, “you hear the grating 
roar of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling”, and “where 


ignorant armies clash by night”. 


Figures of speech are also significant as far as the Dover Beach is 
concerned. The whole poem is established on an extended metaphor in 
which religion and faith are compared to a vast and deep sea. Sub- 
metaphors are closely related to the main metaphor. So, faith, like the 
sea, has its tide, its ebb and flow. The personification-metaphor- 
onomatopoeia combination in lines 9-10 is highly skillful in reflecting 
the internal conflict of the poet. In line 14 the sea in its tones is 
presented metaphorically in terms of a musical instrument. So, the 
eternal tone of sadness evokes the image of musical tones. In line 25, 
faith is represented as a sad person. The same personification is 
extended also to the world in line 28. The extended simile in 29-37 is 
highly functional in revealing the falsity and confusion characterizing 


Victorian England. 


To put it in a nutshell, "Dover Beach" is representative poem that 
relies for its effects on its poetical and musical content. It gives in a 
good measure Arnold’s view that the world is full of pain, without 
faith, joy, and peace. As far as it is possible for a single short lyric to do 
so, it represents “the main movement of mind of the last quarter of a 
century”. The poem, in general, is remarkable for its verbal rhythm 
which brings it closer to the rhythm of speech. It is remarkable for its 
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memorable phrases: “With tremulous cadence slow”; “the eternal note 


of sadness”, “the turbid ebb and flow of human misery”; “its 


melancholy, long, withdrawing roar.” 
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Matthew Arnold 
The Voice 
"The Voice" is a typically Victorian elegy that symbolically presents life 


from Arnold's melancholic and pessimistic outlook. The poem's theme 
is the loss of love and joy in the Victorian Age as a consequence of the 
Industrial and Scientific revolutions that set in during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The nostalgic note characterizing the poem sheds 
light on the speaker's seemingly loss of hope to experience love in its 
innocent romantic manner anymore. The poem's power and 
effectiveness relies, understandingly, on the amount of suspense 
characterizing the first three sections that are involved in exciting and 
provocative similes capable of accumulating in the reader a sense of loss 
and despair similar to those preoccupying the poet himself. 

In the opening section, the lost love and the impossibility to regain it 
in the modern age is presented in terms of the impossibility to bring 
back the moon lights sent and getting lost in the turmoil of the sea 
waves. In comparison, the sea of life with its full materialism and the 
death of spiritualism renders love a vain attempt. 

In the second section, love as a lost value in the Victorian Age is 
portrayed in terms of the impossibility of neither a mother's tears nor the 
prayers for hope to bring about any sense of relief in the present world. 

In addition, love cannot be revitalized anymore in this world in the 
same manner that the waves teeming with vitality fall flat ad fail to 
endow life upon the lifeless margins of the ocean; or a wild rose and 
sunbeams regain life to a devastated building; or sweet funeral music 
could restore life to a dead body. So, the speaker's heart, symbolizing 
contemporary life, will remain bereaved of love. Thus, that heart, or the 
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modern world, will turn deaf ears to the echoes and memories of the 
past that may endeavor to visit upon it. 

So, the poem's form is one of an elegy that laments the death of 
noble and deal values in the modern age. Structurally, the poem falls 
into four parts/sections that represent variations on the same theme and 
tune. 

The poem is having two types of music: the auditory music 
emerging from the play of sounds in clusters to create in the reader a 
particular kind of mood. Secondly, the poem is enjoying a higher degree 
of musicality of ideas stemming from the oppositions among various 
attitudes towards life and existence. 

The poem relies also for its impressiveness on a cluster of figures 
of speech and imagery that conspire together to evoke the sense of 
hopelessness and grief. Notice that every section opens with a highly 
significant kind of simile capable of pinpointing the idea of 
impossibility. 

To sum up, the poem stands out as a typically early Victorian poem 
that provides an evidence of Arnold's melancholic and pessimistic 
mood. 
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Robert Browning: “Love in a Life” 


This poem is typically a reflection of Browning’s optimism in 
contrast with the notes of pessimism and melancholy that dominated 
the poetry of his contemporaries especially Tennyson’s and Arnold’s. It 
is a reflection of his lifelong belief in the existence of an energy and 
courage making the development and continuity of life against 
frustration and death the everlasting message of his poetry. So, this 
poem is revealing of Browning as the poet of love, life, and the will to 


live. 


This poem is, in fact, one of several poems that were inspired by 
Browning’s great love and adoration for his wife. However, this poem, 
like most of Browning’s poetry, is characterized by its impersonality; 
impersonality achieved through the employment of the dramatic 
monologue. The poem therefore takes place within a domestic 
framework in which marriage is established upon and motivated by the 


mutual love between husband and wife, or lover and beloved. 


In the first part of the poem, the speaker’s consciousness is being 
given insights into to examine his thoughts and feelings while his wife/ 
beloved is away from home. The reader feels his yearning for the sight 
of his beloved. So, in dramatic terms, the speaker is involved in the act 
of searching for his beloved while she is out. The different spots and 
places of the house are thoroughly investigated in the hope of catching 
sight of the absent wife. And, since Browning’s doctrine in life was 
extreme optimism, the speaker is made to give himself a confident 
consolation that sooner or later she is going to show up before him. Yet, 
the speaker, a typical husband, humorously reminds the reader that 


married life is a mingling of happiness and suffering. So, he wishes to 
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see his wife but not the troubles behind her. Or, in other words, he 
wishes for the moments of spiritual fulfillment rather than the physical 
accomplishment and the sensual experience. So, he excludes, or tries to 
keep away from bed-time with its different connotations; he excludes it 
from his memory since it is a “love in a life”; that is, moments of 
emotional and spiritual fulfillment as different from physical 


relationships are all that is needed. 


In the second part of the poem the speaker announces his failure to 
come across her. However, he never loses hope of finding her. The self 
same attempt is repeated several times to find her place. The speaker’s 
humor, as a symbol of the poet’s optimism, appears once more as the 
poem comes to a close. So, the speaker states that even the closets and 
recesses of the house are inspected repeatedly in vain. This humorously 
reveals the wife’s complete absence from home. Thus, as the poem 
comes to an end the poet’s message is received by the reader. Love and 
life are intimate sides of being and man must be happy by trying to find 
love through all life’s details. Even small and insignificant details can 
be useful for reflecting the significance and value of love for man’s life 


if this life is to continue. 


As for form and style, this poem is in the form of dramatic 
monologue. It reveals Browning’s attempt to dive deep into the dark 
recesses of the human mind with the object to reflect his hidden 
feelings and drives, his ambitions, hopes and fears. So, Browning 
presents to the reader in this poem a single character whose mind and 
heart are opened up before the reader. The reader in this way is allowed 
the opportunity to get the poet’s message objectively. Humor, on the 
other hand, is the prominent stylistic characteristic of Browning’s 


poetry in general and this poem in particular. So it is employed cleverly 
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in a way that reveals his optimism easily. Browning, through his sense 
of humor, succeeded to convey to the reader the point that life should 
be lived simply and optimistically. Stylistic simplicity is another 
prominent feature of Browning’s poetry. Although, for instance, he 
relies more on the music of ideas, the poem teems with simple verbal 


rhythms, repetitive words, alliteration and assonance. 


The poem, moreover, is remarkable for its imagery and symbols. 
The images are urban and domestic as well, which is a characteristic of 
Browning’s use of imagery in general in his poetry. So, domestic 
scenes are presented one after another in the form of kinesthetic, visual, 
and olfactory images in order to emphasize the husband-wife intimate 
relationship. Some images are also symbolic of physical love as 
contrasted with spiritual love. For instance, the bed-room with all its 
various details is evocative of the physical relationship which the 


speaker presents as very active between the two lovers. 


Similarly, the closing image of the poem is symbolic the complete 
absence of the beloved at the moment the speaker is acting his feelings 


and thoughts. 


To sum up, this poem is part of Browning’s love-poems which deal 
with the countless phases and varieties of love in all classes of society. 
It proves that Browning, passing through the world, was continually on 
the watch to catch, to store up, and reproduce a crowd of motives for 
poetry, which his memory held and his imagination shaped. The poem 
is also representative of the kind of form through which Browning 
excelled the dramatic monologue. The sense of humor which 


characterize and clearly felt in Browning’s style reflects his optimistic 
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attitude towards life; an attitude that sees man as capable of victory 


through love. 
Robert Browning: My Last Duchess 


My Last Duchess is almost the most widely read of all Browning’s 
poems. It is a good example of his style and technique, on the one hand, 
and his comic attitude towards life, on the other hand. The poem was 
the first published in the volume of poems entitled, Dramatic Lyrics, in 
1842; it was republished in the Dramatic Romances of 1863. It is a 
dramatic monologue and some critics consider it as one of the finest 
dramatic monologues, not only of Browning, but in the whole range of 


English literature. 


The poem is given an Italian Renaissance setting in which art 
flourished marvelously. The speaker is the Duke of Ferrara, an 
important city of Italy, which was an important cultural centre during 
the Renaissance. Whether the character of the Duke in the monologue 
is based on some actual historical figure or not, there can be no denying 
that in the monologue, the poet has captured the very spirit of 
Renaissance Italy, its intrigues, its sensuality, its greed, as well as its 


cultural and artistic activity. 


Browning’s monologue in My Last Duchess grows of some critical 
situation in the life of the principal character, the Duke, and embodies 
the reaction of that central figure not only to the particular situation but 
also to life as a whole. Thus, throughout the poem the chief figure, the 
speaker of the monologue, indulges in self —analysis and self- 
introspection, and in this way reveals not only his character but that of 
others also. The presence of some listener or interlocutor is also 


implied. In this manner, the present monologue is a remarkable piece of 
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character-study not only of the Duke but also of his last Duchess, and 
the messenger of the neighboring Count forms the listener, or silent 


interlocutor. 


The Duke of Ferrara, a powerful, proud, and hard-hearted Italian 
Duke of the 16" century, has been widowed recently. He intends to 
marry for a second time. The messenger of a powerful Count, who has 
his estate in the neighborhood, comes to the Duke’s palace to negotiate 
with him the marriage of the Count’s daughter. The Duke takes him 
around his picture-gallery and shows to him the portrait of his last 
Duchess. The portrait is life-like and realistic, and the Duke, who is a 
great lover of the fine arts, is justly proud of it. The whole situation is 
significant in as much as it sheds light on a lot of things, in addition to 


the personalities of the different characters involved. 


The poem opens with the Duke pointing out the portrait to the 
messenger and telling him that he alone uncovers the picture and 
nobody else is allowed to do so. At this point, the Duke notices an 
inquiring look in the eyes of the messenger and at once understands that 
he wants to know the cause of the deep, passionate look in the eyes of 
the Duchess, and proceeds to satisfy his curiosity. In this way, 
Browning is turning the monologue into a colloquy. The inquiring 
looks and gestures are providing the speaker with an occasion for 
exploration and self —analysis. In this way, much valuable light is 


thrown on character, and much that is past and dead is brought to life. 


The picture, the reader is allowed to know, has been so well done 
that it appears as a living, breathing reality. The Duke is proud of it and 
considers it a wonderful piece of art. He proudly tells the messenger 


that the picture is the work of the creative painter, Fra Padolf. The 
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painter worked on it only for a single day, and yet he could paint such a 
wonderful picture. He invites the messenger to sit down and look well 


at the picture. It is only then that he would be able to admire its art. 


In response to the inquiring look of the messenger, the Duke tells 
him that the deep passion in the eyes of the Duchess does not result 
from any sex-intrigue or guilty love. He did not give her any occasion 
to be unfaithful to him. Even the portrait on the wall was done not by 
an ordinary artist, but by a monk, and he was allowed only one day to 
finish it. He did not allow the Monk any longer time, for he did not to 
provide them any occasion for intimacy. This shows that the Duke is a 
jealous tyrant and the poor Duchess could not have enjoyed any 


freedom of movement as the wife of such a person. 


Further, the Duke continues to tell his listener that his last Duchess 
had very childish and foolish nature. She was pleased with trifles, 
would thank others for even the slightest service they happened to 
render to her, and had no sense of dignity and decorum. Hence, the 
faint blush of joy on her cheek and neck was not caused by the presence 
of her husband alone. If the painter happened to mention that her cloak 
covered her wrist too much, or that paint could never hope to capture 
the light pink glow on her throat, she would take such chance remarks 
as compliments and blush with pleasure. She had a childish heart, and 
was pleased too easily by such trifles as the gift of a branch laden with 
cherries, the beautiful sunset, or the mule presented to her by someone 
for her rides round the terrace. She would blush with pleasure at such 
trifles, just as much as she would blush at some costly ornament 
presented by him. She was the wife of a Duke who belonged to an 
ancient family, nine hundred year old. But she considered even this gift 


of his at par with the trifling services rendered to her by any other. 
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As a matter of fact, she had no discrimination, and no sense of 
dignity and decorum. She smiled at everybody without any distinction; 
she thanked everybody in the same way. He expected better sense from 
his wife. He did not correct her, for even to notice such frivolity would 
have meant loss of dignity, and he did not like to suffer this loss. 
Besides, she would have argued and discussed with him, instead of 
listening to his advice. Her habit of smiling continued to grow till it 
became intolerable to him. At last he gave orders, and, “Then all smiles 
stopped together.” The line has been left intentionally enigmatic; we 
cannot determine how smiling stopped. But, most probably, the poor, 


innocent Duchess was silenced forever in a brutal and criminal way. 


The Duke then asks the messenger to come down, where the other 
guest of his is waiting. In passing, he tells the messenger that he would 
expect a rich dowry from his master, the Count, though, of course, he 
adds very cleverly, his primary concern is the daughter, and not the 
dowry. The Duke is, not only hard-hearted, proud and tyrannical, but 
also greedy and cunning. He is highly hypocrite. The only positive trait 
of character is his love of art, which itself may be suspected for such a 


touch of high taste stands in sharp contrast with his hard-heartedness. 


As they go down the stairs, he asks the messenger to have a good 
look at the bronze statue of Neptune, the sea god. In this statue, the god 
is shown riding and controlling a sea-horse. It was done specially for 
him by the great sculptor, Claus of Innsbruck. It is the name of an 
imaginary artist invented to impress the messenger, just as earlier he 


had invented the name of the painter, Fra Pandolf. 


As for the poem’s form and style, it is a dramatic monologue written 


in heroic couplets. It is an admirable piece of character-study. The 
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poem length is one of fifty lines but within its brief compass the poet 
has rendered a vivid and moving description of both the Duke and the 
Duchess. In fact, not only is the monologue an admirable piece of 
character study, but it is also the very epitome of the Italian 
Renaissance. The very spirit of the age has been captured in this short 
piece. Its intrigue, its avarice, its cunning and hypocrisy, as well as its 
love of the fine arts, have all been brought out. The style of this 
dramatic monologue poem is dense and epigrammatic. However, the 
meaning is almost lucid and intelligible. It is entirely free from the 
usual full ambiguity of Browning which the reader encounters in other 
poems. In other words, the poet manages to tell much in a very narrow 
space, which is one of the main characteristics of Browning’s style and 
technique. No doubt, there are few parentheses, but they do not come in 
the way of understanding. Moreover, though the poem is written in 
heroic couplets, the sense runs on from one line to another, and the 


readers are hardly conscious of the rhyme. 


Figures of speech and images are similarly made use of in the 
poem. Since the main object of the poem is the description of the 
Duke’s last Duchess, visual images are of great help. The description of 
the Duchess’ face, smile, beauty, and other physical features required 
the visual images included in the poem. Other figures of speech can 
also be found and greatly appreciated. The simile in the second line, for 
instance, is remarkable for the perfection of the portrait of the Duchess 
as well as bearing witness for the skill of the artist himself. The simile 
in line 7 reveals also the distance between the Duke and the messenger. 
The personification in line 24 proves the personality of the Duchess, as 


a child-like one used to smiling to everyone. 
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In fact, Browning is highly original in this as in other poems both as 
an artist and as a character analyst. The use of the dramatic monologue 
is his special gift, and his character analysis his special hobby. The 
compactness of his style and the abundance of meaning is also a 
Browning talent. Thus in the poetry of Browning the reader can find out 
that “So Much Depends Upon”, to quote one of Williams’ titles. 


In conclusion, My Last Duchess is a highly impressive piece of 
work. It is effective for its power of versification and for the poet’s 
ability to dive deep into the human soul to shed light into its dark 
recess. It leaves Browning, in the end, as different from the other early 


Victorian poets, and brings him nearer to the modernist spirit in art. 
The War poetry 


It is important to keep in mind that, like all movements, the War poetry 
is not a single movement made up of a uniform response to and 
perception of the meaning and objective of War. In this connection, the 
First World War poetry divided into four types of tendencies. First, the 
tendency to idealize and romanticize War (as in Rupert Brooke's poem 
"The Soldier"); second, the tendency towards disillusionment (as in 
Siegfried Sassoon's "They"); third, the tendency towards realism and 
irony(as in Wilfred Owens's "Strange Meeting," "Mental Cases," and 
"Exposure" as Well as Isaac Rosenberg's poem "Louse Hunting"); 
fourth; the inclination to ideologically mythologizing the War actions to 
cope With one's ideological context( as in much of Isaac Rosenberg's 


poetry as exemplified in his poem "The Immortals”). 
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Wilfred Sassoon 
They 
This poem stands out as a good model for a main aspect of the war 
poetry in its modernist orientations. It represents the disillusionment 
and realism in considering the reality and truth of War. The poem, in 
effect, was written in response to a sermon preaching that a just and 
holy war changes men. The tone is sarcastic as informed by the attempt 
to disclose and destroy the big lie about War as a noble mission. The 
point of view technique is at the bottom of the modernist essence of the 
poem with its dialogic essence (its presentation of two opposing 
outlooks about things as a means of gaining insights into the 


complexity and diversity of reality and the human perception of it). 


The poem opens with the first voice, the official propagandistic and 
authoritative outlook. So, the "Bishop" is an avatar of that official 
perception of war. He preaches that the end of war would mean a great 
change in the life and thought of the young soldiers who had been to 
war. Thus, war for all its inflicts and sufferings is no more than a 
blessing in disguise: "when the boys come back / They will not be the 
same." This means expecting a drastic amount of change in their 
consciousness, personality, and outlook. They will learn the important 
lesson that they were combating the evil forces: "they'll have fought / in 
a just cause." They are warring with Satan himself: "they lead the last 
attack / on Anti-Christ." This reveals the way politicians tend to 
demonize the enemies. The soldiers who will return from the war will 
memorize their colleagues who have died in this holy mission to bring 
about glory to their nation: "their comrades’ blood has brought / new 
right to bred an honorable race." Those soldiers revealed courage and 


selflessness to achieve this noble goal. 
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The second section of the poem is ironic and sarcastic. It is mainly 
given to the young soldiers returning from the war to tell their story of 
change. Various forms of change are unfolded. Every single soldier has 
paid the price of bringing about the glory and greatness for their 
politicians: "you'll not find / A chap who's served that hasn't found 
some change." But, in spite of all such various forms of losses and 


casualties, the "Bishop" still insists that it is a blessing in disguise. 


As for form and structure, this is a dramatic satirical poem. It falls 
into two sections representing both points of view of war. This makes 
for the dialogic dramatic nature of the poem with its modernist quality. 
The tone is sarcastically hostile to the ugliness and dirtiness of war. The 
employment of the religious context to reveal the way demonizing the 
enemy as a means of accounting for unleashing and involving in wars 


widens the scope of the sarcastic tone throughout the poem. 


Symbolism is a very significant aspect of the poem. The main 
symbols of the poem are the "Bishop," as standing for all politicians 
and their pragmatic attitude; "the young soldiers," in contrast, represent 


the realistic attitude. 


Imagery is another important modernist aspect of the poem. The 
concrete images informed by the toughness, ugliness, and devastating 
nature of the war are capable of creating in the reader emotional and 
intellectual complexes at a moment of time. Those images are woven 


into the fabric of the second section specifically. 


In conclusion, the poem stands out as a main attitude coloring the 
war poetry: the tendency towards realism. Its subject matter, its form 


and its structure as well give evidence to the post Victorian new poetry. 
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Isaac Rosenberg 
The Immortals 
Isaac Rosenberg is a British Jewish poet. He is counted to be amongst 
the most gifted poets of the twentieth century, and the finest of the First 
World War poets. He stands out as a good model form the modernist 
poets in terms of content and form in many ways: the toughness of the 
modern experience inspired by the First world war as reconciled to the 
heavy reliance on modernist modes of perception (Imagist and 
surrealistic images, symbolism as well as mythologizing the war 


experience to cope with his Hebrew cultural context). 


In this context, Rosenberg's poem "The Immortals," as related to his 
collection of vermin poems, provides clear evidence to his modernist 
orientation. The poem, in effect, is informed by his life in the trenches 
as a First world war British soldier suffering taking great pains as 
tortured, like his colleagues, by such tinny creatures that gain in gigantic 
power in terms of the amount of pain they cause to the soldiers during 
the night time that is presumed to be a time of rest and peace. The tone 
of the poem is a mingling of sarcasm, humor, and melancholy fitting 
into the tragic-comic context within which soldiers are destined to live. 
The images, symbols, and epic mythic dimension endowed upon the 
poem are startling, thought-provoking, and revealing of the speaker's 


unconscious as an Anglo-Phone Jewish artist. 


The poem, understandably, evokes the Jewish mythological 
ideological intellect founded upon the binary opposition pattern of the 
irresolvable struggle between the Jews and the gentiles; or between 
good and evil. It is, therefore, a good model for Rosenberg's tendency 
and ability to reconcile art to ideology in terms of mythologizing war 
and the war experience. Rosenberg's self-portrait in the poem is one of a 
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cultural epic hero that endeavors to crush down the enemies of the 
nation so as to maintain the power and security of his Hebraic culture. 
The scene and portrait of the lice killing evoke the established Jewish 
terminology that reduces the enemy to the status of dirty worthless 


creatures. 


The poem opens directly, and sarcastically, with the uphill struggle 
between the forces of good vis-a-vis those of evil: man and lice. The 
initial tone at the outset of the poem is highly realistic and promising to 
highlight the pain and torture that a soldier got to suffer in his stay in the 
underworld regions (the trenches) that are, ironically, presumed to be 
places refuges from the above ground shell-shocks and horrors. Thus, 
the human enemies are replaced by nonhuman fiercely stubborn ones: "I 
killed them, but they would not die." So, seems that the struggle 
between the two parties is to be unending after the manner of the 
conflict between good and evil: "Yea! all the day and all the night/ For 
them I could not rest nor sleep,/ Nor guard from them nor hide in light." 
The source of pain is, understandably, unilateral in this case: physical 
and moral. The lice, as realistic creatures pose to the speaker an 
unendurable amount of pain that deprives him of sleep and rest. As 
symbolizing the evil facing the world, the lice press upon the speaker's 
consciences and unconscious to deprive him of his inner peace: the 


peace of mind and spirit. 


In the second stanza the soldier is still motivated by the dictates of 
his consciousness. He is just obsessed with a strong desire to terminate 
such nagging creatures that deprive him of his physical repose and 
sleep: Then in my agony I turned / And made my hands red in their 
gore." This typically imagist image he is capable of providing an 


objective correlative to his great pain and suffering as reflected in his 
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phenomenally fierce reaction. Then, all of a sudden the boundaries blur 
between the consciousness and the subconscious, the real and the 
surreal, the real and the fantastic and dreamful. Accordingly, the 
ideological dimension pushes in and the scope of the poem is startlingly 
widened. The struggle takes a sharp turn within the speaker's 
subconscious to include the human and nonhuman, the past and the 
present, the sacred and the profane, the divine and the Satanic: In vain — 
for faster than I slew/ They rose more cruel than before." The act of 
verbal switching from "I killed" in the opening line of the poem to "I 
slew" in this part of the second stanza is quite indicative of the 
complexity of sensibility inspiring the whole poem in its grapple with 
the war experience in general. The situation turns into an objective 
correlative of the ideological values, ideals, dreams, and aspirations 
urging the Jewish poet and patterning his mind in terms of the 


stereotypical framework of a whole ethnic group. 


The third stanza turns into a description in terms of surrealistic 
images of such an inner conflict coloring the sense and sensitivity of 
soldier posing himself as an ideological epic hero overloaded with heaps 
of cultural obligations (to terminate the enemies and bring about the 
glorious past of his ethnic culture). The desire to terminate the enemies 
is distinctly materialized in his craving for bringing about a massacre 
that might end his mission successfully: "I killed and killed with 
slaughter mad;/ I killed till all my strength was gone./ And still they rose 
to torture me,/ For Devils only die in fun." The mere fact that the fighter 
is highly exhausted is indicative of the uphill struggle in which he is 
continuously involved. Thus, the speaker is rising above the realistic 


level to gain in mythical ideological dimension as an epic hero. 
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The concluding stanza adds up to the same attitude and brings about 
a direct reference to the nature of the struggle taking place within the 
narrow compass of the poem. The compromise between the Satanic and 
the verminous as to be experienced in the Old Testament terminology 
supports such a kind of hermeneutic (interpretation): "I used to think the 
Devil hid/ In women's smiles and wine's carouse./ I called him Satan, 
Balzebub./ But now I call him, dirty louse." Evidently, the terms 
"devils," "Satan," "Balzebus,” and "Louse" usually collocate together in 
the Old Testament performance stories about the Jews/ non-Jews 


struggle to evoke certain moods and orientations. 


The complexity and sophistication of the poem's thought and 
artistry have to do with its modernist nature. All remain inseparable 
within the context of the poem and it turns out to a glaring mistake to 
make any effort to make a divorce between thought and art in the same 
way of trying to distinguish between the dancer and the dance. In this 
connection, the thought is vested in modernist fine artistic touches and 
techniques: images in the Imagist mode, surrealistic images, symbols 
with ideological conceptual framework, and myth-making after the epic 


manner, 


The Imagist images in the poem are meant to create in the reader 
emotional and intellectual complexes closely related to the experience 
informing the theme of the poem, on the one hand, and the heaps of pain 
and suffering governing the poet, on the other hand. The surrealistic 
images are, significantly, informed by the blurring of boundaries 
between the speaker's subconscious and his consciousness. The point to 
the hidden dreams, wishes, aspirations, and challenges urging the British 
Jewish soldier who conjures up those of his ethnic culture. So, each 


surrealistic image leaps dynamically from the subconscious to grapple 
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with and transforms the real experience. In so doing, the poet reconciles 
the ethnic with the universal, the real and the surreally fantastic, the 


individual and the collective. 


The poem's symbolism is equally significant for widening its scope. 
The symbolic value of the speaker as a Jewish epic hero, the symbolism 
of the lice as representative of the gentiles, or non-Jews, on the one 
hand, and as materializations of the forces of evil in the world are all 
gained from the Old Testament terminology. The single symbol in each 
case manages to condense a diversity of meanings in the single object 
the matter that adds extra dimensions to the poem's scope. In addition, 
as typical of the Symbolist tradition, each symbol in the poem is capable 
of reconciling opposites in one and the same symbolic object: the real 
and the fantastic or surreal, the secular and the ideological, the sacred 
and the profane, the common and the universal as well as the individual 


and the collective. 


Furthermore, the poem's modernist glamour is to be obtained from 
its mythical dimension. The poet's tendency to transform the struggle 
between him as a First World War soldier and the ugly horrible 
creatures that torture him in his trench accommodation into an epic 
struggle between good and evil, or even global powers is a case in point. 
It adds to the depth and weight of the poem that starts on real levels and 
takes new turns to embrace other applicably valid concepts related to the 


original issue inspiring them. 


In conclusion, the current poem stands out as a materialization of the 
modernist spirit in art and literature. The shocking experience of the 
First World War, the craftsmanship represented in the heavy reliance on 


modernist technical tools, the sudden shifts from the various levels of 
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the mind, and the sarcastic tone mingled with a tragic vision are all 


modernist features coloring the body and fabric of the poem. 


Isaac Rosenberg 
Louse Hunting 
"Louse Hunting" is related to Rosenberg's group of poems labeled the 
vermin poems. It is a highly realistic modernist poem having as its 
objective to portray the ugliness and torturing nature of life in the 
trenches with the object to draw the reader's pity and sympathy for the 
victimized soldiers. Similar to Rosenberg's sequel poem, "The 
Immortals," the current poem is highly realistic and propped by is 
imagism and symbolism. Unlike it, the poem remains restricted to the 
very actual experience informing it: the suffering and pain of the 


soldiers living in the trenches. 


After the cinematic technique relying on swiftly passing and 
interrelated shots, the poem starts with a portrait of a single soldier who 
symbolizes all his comrades cramped up into and victimized by such an 
underworld state of being. The soldier's torture is enhanced by the 
amount of pain presented by the underworld enemies of the lice. So, as 
the poem opens, there is a zooming in of the general states of soldiers 
under the circumstances as in a state of nudity (perfectly undressed) and 
the whole scene is in a state of uproar. The bodies are sweating out of 
fear and hysterical physical effort and the soldiers crying out of pain and 
fear: "Nudes -stark and glistening,/ Yelling in lurid glee. Grinning 


faces/ And raging limbs/ whirl over the floor on fire.” 


The soldiers are quite pitiable and deserving sympathy; yet, the 
situation is ironic considering the fear obsessing such fighters who are 


supposed to be great heroes. They are failing, in this connection, to 
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defeat or resist such nonhuman enemies: "For a shirt verminously busy/ 
Yon soldier tore from his throat, with oaths/ godhead might shrink at, 
but not the lice./ And soon the shirt was a flare/ Over the cable he'd lit 
while we lay." The fighting weapons underground differ phenomenally 
from used above ground. Instead of machine guns, tanks airplanes, 
bombs, etc. there is only the candle light. 


In the second part of the poem, the speaker shifts from the single to 
the many to provide evidence to the collective suffering of all the 
soldiers. So, more images taking the form of movie shots are given: 
"Then we all sprang up and stript/ To hunt the verminous brood." Here, 
the struggle becomes one between a huge human army and a great 
number of nonhuman enemies. The outcome of the struggle is a great 
noisy disturbance and disorder as two armies fighting against each other 
in the darkness of night: "Soon like a demons’ pantomime/ The place 
was raging./ See the silhouettes agape,/ See the gibbering shadows/ 
Mixed with the battled arms on the wall." One, in addition, cannot 
glimpse but the images of such soldiers’ huge fingers while plucking in 
their bodies to kill the heaps of insects clinging to them; yet, all in vain: 
"See gargantuan hooked fingers/ Pluck in supreme flesh/ To smutch 


supreme littleness." 


In the concluding lines of the poem, the painful melancholic tone is 
softened by the sense of humor presented by the remaining images. 
Thus, the sense of horror is mingled with fun the matter that reduces the 
sharpness of the tragic situation and softens the bitterness of the feelings 
evoked. Hence, the soldiers finds in laughing to keep from crying an 
effective strategy that might help to save them from frustration and 
nervous breakdown. So, as the soldiers grow tired out of struggle and 


pain, they fall asleep and seem to suffer from moments of black-out: 
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"when our ears were half lulled/ by the dark music/ Blown from Sleep's 


trumpet." 


As for the poem's form and structure, it is a dramatic lyric poem 
aiming at materializing the various forms of conflict inflicting the 
soldiers in their trench life: the inner and outer conflicts together. 
Structurally, the poem is made up of a sequence of a heap of snapshots 
after the cinematic technique. The poem's overall effect is accomplished 
by the conglomeration and collaboration of all the shots collectively to 
arouse the desired effect aimed at by the soldier-poet: to evoke the tragic 
feelings of pity and fear. 


Equally significant, symbolism plays a valuable role in portraying the 
ugliness, horror, and state of death-in-life in which the soldiers exist. 
The most revealing symbols in this connection are the trench and the 
lice. The trench, as an underground dark place, is symbolic of death and 
the grave. The lice, on the other hand, stand for the destructive and 
horrible powers that the soldiers are destined to encounter and resist at 
times of war. The two symbols, understandably, blend together to 
crystallize the pointedly overall theme of the poem: the diversified 


victimization of man in the modern world. 


To sum up, the poem is a typical modernist war poem as far as its 
realistic content modernist artistic tools are concerned. It copes with the 
visual dimension of modern technology to address more than one mental 
aspect. The poet has managed, furthermore, to weave various tones into 
the poem's fabric: the melancholic, the tragic, the comic, and the 
sarcastic. In this manner, the poet could effectively and skillfully drive 
his point home as far as the undermining impact of war about the human 


being. Thus, the poem is highly appreciated in this respect. 
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W. B. Yeats: The Second Coming 


The Second Coming is one of the finest of all Yeats’ poems. It was 
written in January 1919 and therefore shortly after the Russian 
Revolution and the First World War, during the Black and Tan war in 
Ireland, and just before the rise of Fascism. So, this poem was written 
with he object to reveal the rising tide of materialism and the loosening 
of the tide of anarchy in modern Western civilization. In writing this 
poem Yeats was able to choose words which to a great measure were 
the right ones to reveal or represent the emotion which was its purpose. 
The words deliver the meaning which was put into them by the craft 


with which they were arranged. 


In this poem, moreover, Yeats combined the beliefs which obsessed 
him with the image he took to be a specific illustration of the beliefs. 
As regards words and phrases in the poem, some flow from private 
doctrine, some from Yeats’s direct sense of the world about him, and 
some from both at once. Hence, in order to properly understand this 
compact vision of the modern world, one should get insights into his 
beliefs and theories of history and the incarnation of souls. Both are 
represented in his concepts of “gyre” (or his myth of history and the 
cycle of being) and “Spiritus Mundi” (sometimes also referred to as 


“Anima Mundi’ .) 


The treatment of myth and history constitute an important aspect of 
Yeats’ poetry. His system as contained in his philosophical work, A 
Vision, is the theoretical basis for the way he handles history and myth 
in some of his poems. As for history, he referred to the rise and fall of 
civilizations and believed that the nature of civilization changes after 


almost every two thousand years; thus, history moves in two-thousand- 
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year cycles. He believed, in this context, that a civilization begins with 
a moment of inspiration or revelation, such as the birth of Christ, and 
that its progress is like the unwinding of a thread wound on a cone or 
“gyre”. Thus, at first, a civilization is very narrow and intense, like the 
apex, broadens, and so dissipates its energies. As this happens, an 
opposite inspiration, which has been gaining strength from an initial 
state of inactivity, takes over and begins a new civilization which is 
inspired by it. Surveying contemporary anarchy in Ireland, and indeed 
throughout Europe, Yeats feels that the forces of Christian love are 
almost spent, and that a new, brutal force is about to take over: "And 
what rough beast,/ its hour comes round at last,/ Slouches towards 
Bethlehem to be born?" These two lines contain a terrifying vision of 
the end of the Christian cycle and the impending savagery. Yeats 
prophesies the reversal of the world’s gyre, and the birth of a new, 
violent, bestial anti-civilization in the destruction of the two-thousand- 


year Christian cycle. 


As for his coined term “Spiritus Mundi”, Yeats believed that the 
souls of the dead could communicate with writers and artists, and 
in so doing they were drawing on a general storehouse of images, 
a kind of corporate imagination which is Spiritus Mundi, and he man 
whose imagination can fuse with it can thus draw on all images ever 
conceived by man, and he can also create new ones. Yeats himself, in 
an essay written earlier than A Vision, described how “In sleep or 
walking came images which one was to discover frequently in some 
book one had never read.... I came to believe in a great memory 


passing on from generation to generation”. 
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In this way, The Second Coming is a famous and startling poem. Its 
first part (Lines 1-8) would consist with any sort of religiosity. It is 
concerned with the disintegration of modern society — with the spread 
of anarchy and the consequent violence and bloodshed. Either the 
falcon and the falconer are symbolic, or else they are a boldly new 
cosmic image; and there are the images of the centripetal force of the 
world turning to centrifugal, of anarchy being loosed upon it (by evil 
forces or by destiny), and of the blood-dimmed tide, which may have 
an occult meaning or may be a metaphysical image of war. So, in all 
the modern conditions of upheaval, when “Things fall apart; the centre 
cannot hold”, there is an abandonment of the ceremoniousness which 
Yeats believed essential to a life of true dignity. For the soul to be 
“innocent” it must be protected from the vulgarity of the market-place 
by ritual, or ceremony, and by custom hallowed by tradition. This is the 


“ceremony of innocence” which he wishes for in many of his poems. 


The implications of the first two lines have so far been ignored. The 
falcon’s spiraling flight is a gyre at the centre of which is a whirling 
centrifugal force which is about to cause total disintegration, to 
precipitate a catastrophe. There is some difficulty in interpreting the 
precise significance of the falcon and the falconer. Professor Bloom 
sees the falconer as man, who can no longer impose a discipline on his 
power over nature, which is therefore falling apart; Professor Jeffares 
and Professor Ellman, on the other hand, see the falcon as man, losing 
contact with Christ (religion), or more generally with ideals which 
ennobled and enabled him to control his life — religion, philosophy, 
poetry — and with all traditional ties. Whatever the exact connotation, 


modern man is presented as uncontrolled or uncontrolling, and these 
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opening eight lines prepare the reader to understand the implications of 


the poem’s title, about to be disclosed in the second stanza. 


The second part (lines 9-22) sounds Christian in the beginning, but 
develops an image whose source is not Scriptures but Spiritus Mundi 
and which concerns something like an Egyptian Sphinx, and the 
passing of Christ in his favor. So the second stanza proclaims at once, 
“Surely some revelation is at hand”; and the repetition, with the change 
from “revelation” to “Second Coming”, itself repeated in the third line, 
recalls Christ’s prophecy in Matthew, Chapter 24. The reader can still 
wonder whether the expected revelation is to be of some glorious deity 
ushering in a new era of peace. Disquiet is felt, however, when the 
“vast image” is presented as troubling the poet’s sight. It is revealed as 
a terrifying beast which recalls St. John’s vision of Antichrist, the beast 
of Apocalypse, and is at the same time an image of the Egyptian 
Sphinx. Dread increases as more details follow: the blank and pitiless 
gaze and the desert birds (all are symbols of the expanding tide of 
hatred and anger throughout the world in the twentieth century). The 
latter suggest birds of prey, indignant perhaps because they cannot 
overwhelm and eat the monster, and rendered more sinister because it is 
not the living birds which are seen reeling but only their shadows. With 
this the poet’s vision ends, but he proclaims that now he knows. What 
he knows seems to be that the beast, having spent the two thousand 
years of the Christian era in “stony sleep”, has been roused by a 
nightmare. The image of the “rocking cradle” urges the monster to be 
born, and the fact that it “slouches towards Bethlehem (the birth place 
of Jesus Christ), together with the cradle image, points the horrifying 
contrast between the birth of Christ and that of the “shape”. 
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The poet’s uncertainty, despite the seeming assurance of “now I 
know”, seems to be expressed by the fact that the poem ends not with 
an assertion but a question: what is the nature of the slouching brute 
about to be born? A free reading of the second part, in fact, may reveal 
something new about the nature of this new destructive force which is 
to be reborn. The invocation of the image of the Egyptian Sphinx, the 
stony sleep, the passing of twenty centuries, and the reference to 
Bethlehem is of a higher significance for what is happening in the 
world in Christ’s birth place in the twentieth century. 


The title is thus ironic: there is no Second Coming of Christ; and in 
fact the poem is about the birth of a second monster, not the second 
coming of a god. The horror-vision of the destruction of the world in 
The Second Coming seems infinitely meaningful. The power of the 
poem depends primarily upon the reader’s familiarity with ideas like 
“the second coming... a rocking cradle ... Bethlehem”. The language 
is worthy of consideration, Yeats’s system of ideas form an essential 
foundation for gaining a deep meaning of the poem, his styles and 


techniques are complex but rewarding ones. 


Like all great poems, and in poetry of the Modernist tradition in 
general, “The Second Coming” is highly compact, condensing a wealth 
of statement into very small space. It differs greatly from Victorian and 
Romantic poetry in the sense that Yeats avoids engaging in rhetorical 
expressions and discursiveness which he felt as demerits of the 
Victorian poetics. Structurally, the poem is divided into two parts. Both 
parts are expressions of the consciousness of a twentieth century 
commentator who in the first part expresses his view of the corruption 
and degeneration of the modern age which is mainly and solely 


materialistic and anti-religious. In the second part, the speaker, in the 
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manner of the stream-of-consciousness, retreats into his own 
consciousness to give us his vision of the second coming referred to in 
the title of the poem. It is as though we were in the presence of a pre- 
historic prophet or fortune teller and his prophesy of the Second 


Coming takes place in the form of signs and symbols. 


Irony is a main feature of the poem and its structure as reflected in 
the main quality of modern poetry. Irony is the discrepancy between 
reality and expectations which results in disappointment and frustration. 
So, the discrepancy between the title which prophesies the second 
coming of a god and the true nature of the power invoked in the second 


part of the poem is highly ironic and greatly frustrating. 


The poem, equally significant, acquires its strength from the poet’s 
masterly manipulation of technical elements such as images, symbols, 
and mythological patterns. All give shape to his vision of modern 
civilization and modern man. Imagery is a quality common in Yeats’s 
poetry which is replete with concrete images. Images are part of 
Yeats’s own consciousness of his work as an architectural structure so 
that it can ultimately make sense. Imagery, moreover, is a significant 
part of his task to structure his work so that it will at once reveal to the 
reader a specific emotion. This artistic approach to reality through 
imagery is, in fact, part of the main stream of thought to give shape and 
order to modern reality which is corrupt and disorderly. So the images 
employed by Yeats in this poem are capable of creating in the reader 
emotional and intellectual complexes at an instant of time. Equal to 
those created in the poet as a consequence of coming into contact with 
reality. Bird and beast images in “The Second Coming” are the main 


images creating in the reader such a tragic effect and giving him a sense 
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of pity and fear in order to heal him psychologically and emotional 
from his morbid feelings. 


The “ falcon” hat cannot hear the “falconer” in the first two lines, 
while revealing the decline of man’s spiritual aspect in the modern age, 
create in the reader a feeling of pity and fear; pity for modern man and 
fear of the undesirable results that might befall him as a consequence 
of this lack of contact with his soul. The bird (which stands for man’s 
soul) seems to be out of touch with its trainer (God or religion). This 
situation is pity stimulating and fear arousing. Through it the reader 
feels pity for man’s inability to keep in touch with his own faith, and he 
has fears of the results of such a detachment from his soul. The image 
of the indignant reeling birds in the second part of the poem reinforces 
this effect. 


In a like manner, the “beast” image in the second part becomes a 
symbol of the outbreak of materialism in the modern age and its 
negative impact on modern man. It is a symbol of evil and destruction, 
as Yeats knew it from his mythological readings. It is, similarly, 
capable of creating in the reader a feeling of mixed pity and fear 
aroused by the previous bird-images. So, it creates in the reader a 
feeling of horror and disgust similar to those obsessing the poet himself 
as an outcome of his understanding of history as moving in two- 
thousand-year cycles. Thus images add an extra dimension to the 


significance of the poem itself. 


In Yeats’s poetic world, on the other hand, symbols are as 
instrumental in his undertaking to capture a vision of reality as images 
themselves. Yeats’s symbolism is part of the modern revolt initiated by 


French symbolists against the dryness and photographic exactness of 
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literature. For almost all the symbolists, poetry should not inform but 
suggest and invoke, not name things but create their atmosphere. Most 
importantly, in Yeats’s poetic world the symbols acquire their meaning 
from a reality they evoke, and then they can be “called a refuge because 
they represent reality and without reality are nothing. Yeats sings 
through symbols as well as gives shape to his thought through those 
symbols. The Yeatsian symbol, accordingly, is not an end in itself but 


the beginning of a chain of providing the reader with ideas. 


In “The Second Coming” four symbols are worthy of consideration: 
the symbolism of the falcon and the falconer suggests the lack of 
communication and lack of contact between man and his spiritual 
values; the rough beast stands for the tide of materialism dominating 
the modern world and threatening to destroy its civilization as well as 
foreshadowing the end of the Christian cycle. The interconnection 
between the nature of the rough beast, the historical era from which it is 
coming, and the spiritual centre it aims at destroying urges the reader to 
be involved in a deep thought about the historical turning his is living 
in. the “shadows of the desert birds” reeling about the rough beast 
symbolize evil omens about the present and future of modern man. The 
symbolism of Bethlehem at the end of the poem is also shocking and 
fear-inspiring; spiritualism is to be replaced by materialism in the next 
historical cycle. In this manner, the symbols in The Second Coming are 
manipulated by Yeats to create a kind of connection between reality 


and the reader’s consciousness. 


The myth-technique is also among Yeats’s tools in The Second 
Coming. The myth in Yeats’s poetic world is far from being a kind of 


dogma or belief; it is “a means of giving shape and significance to his 
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vision of the world”. It is, in other words, a framework which helps to 
comment on the modern world and to explain it in terms of the past. He 
felt that by employing this method, the poet is able to compare and 
contrast between the past and the present with the object of revealing 
the corruption and weakness of the present. It helps him also to reveal 
that definite patterns govern the movement of history in gyres or cycles. 
What happened in the past is to happen in the present and the future 


when the same conditions and circumstances reign supreme. 


While resorting to ancient myths, Yeats follows a pattern of 
reference similar to that of the fertility myth. This system helped Yeats, 
to a large measure, to merge the various myths drawn from different 
sources into a coherent reliable system, which explains the rise and fall 
of civilizations, and the cycle of birth-death-rebirth underlying human 
existence and human history. This pattern of the fertility myth can 
obviously be identified with Yeats’s notion of the cyclical theory of 
history, as moving in two-thousand-year cycles. He takes the pagan- 


Christian conflict and connects it with the main myth. 


In “The Second Coming” Yeats applies the technique of the ancient 
story with the very modern act in keeping with fertility myth concept. 
He suggests that Western civilization —the Christian era — is coming to 
an end by the death of an old god and the revival of another. It 
prophesies the arrival of a new kind of god, and it takes its title from 
Christian doctrine. Thus it blends Christ’s prediction of the Second 
Coming in Matthew 24 and St. John’s description of the beast of 
Apocalypse in Revelation. Yeats adds horror to the idea of the rough 
beast by locating it near Bethlehem, associated in our minds with 
innocence of infancy, the gentleness of the maternal love, and the 


whole new Gospel of the forgiveness and mercy preached by Christ. 
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The Second Coming represents the death of an old god and an 
expectation of a birth of a new one: “And what rough beast, its hour 


come round at last,/ Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born?” 


In fact, The Second Coming is a modern poem in terms of content 
and manner of treatment. The form is highly compact, allowing a lot of 
ideas in just a very narrow space. The words used are carefully selected 
in a way that highlights the poet’s experience and his various readings. 
The techniques employed are clear expressions of Yeats’s modernism. 
This explains why the poem is one of the most heavily quoted to 


comment on the degeneration and disintegration of modern civilization. 


W. B. Yeats: Sailing to Byzantium 


Poem after poem in Yeats’s later period deals with the themes of 
aging and deterioration of the body and the search for an artistic 
expression which would immortalize human life. During this period, 
Yeats’s wide reading led him to find in Byzantium — the capital of the 
Christian world towards the end of the first Christian millennium — a 
symbol to represent the eternal as well as a model for the “unity of 
Being”. Yeats had been impressed by the Byzantine mosaics dating 
from the 5" and 6" centuries and saw in them the miracle of what the 
imaginative mind of man could achieve, creating something which 
would last, so defying the laws of nature. So, in “Sailing to 
Byzantium”, the speaker contrasts the objects of nature — which are 
object to corruption and death — with the objects of art which are 
immortal and defying death and deterioration. Thus in this poem Yeats 
contrasts two modes of life: the sensual and physical with the 


imaginative and intellectual. 
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In the first stanza, the speaker, an old man, finds that the sensual and 
physical activities of life as unfitting to him. So, the place he describes- 
or “that country” — means that country which he has already left as 
unsuitable. Having left that country, he has now come, as he tells us in 
the last line of the second stanza, to “the holy city of Byzantium”. The 
country that he has left behind is described in the remaining lines of the 
first stanza. In that— the one of physical and sensual life — the young 
people enjoy the pleasures of love. Birds, fish, and all other creatures 
lead an animal, physical life, spent in procreation. All kinds of creatures 
are caught in the cycle of being born, procreating and dying. All these 
creatures, in other words, listen to the sensual music and are unmindful 
of intellectual activity. Sensual music is that which appeals only to the 


senses as distinguished from the mind or the intellect. 


In the second stanza the poet skillfully moves to reveals that old age 
has its own activities and enjoyments. Thus the paradoxical image of 
this stanza is one of Yeats’s finest achievements. Thus the image of the 
aged man as worthless is fascinating when the second image changes 
the status of old age. The old man is shown at the beginning, therefore, 
as a worn-coat upon his thin body; he just looks like a scare-crow. Old 
age acquires some value only if it is accompanied by spiritual 
recognition of the great works of art. That is why the old poet has 
discarded the world of sensual pleasures and come to the holy city of 
Byzantium which represents artistic achievement and an emphasis on 
the spiritual values of life. Hence, old age gains its value from the 
ability of man’s soul to be in a state of spiritual exaltation. So, the older 
a man, the greater his spiritual thrill should be. In addition, the soul 
should be able to rejoice in its own power and magnificence. Thus the 


soul of an aged man must seek that which youth neglects; that is, 
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“monuments of its own magnificence”. That is why he endured all 


difficulties to be in the presence of the Byzantine monuments. 


In the third stanza the poet is addressing the old people of 
Byzantium and describes them as the sages standing in God’s holy fire 
who had been purged of the last remnants of sensuality. These sages 
look like the figures represented in the gold mosaic of a wall — 
immortal and defying death. The speaker wants them to come out of the 
holy fire and to descend upon him with a hawk-like movement — “pern 
in a gyre”. He wants them to become the “singing masters of his soul” 
and to teach him to listen to spiritual music and distinguished from the 
sensual music (which the speaker has referred to in the first stanza). 
The speaker has not yet been able to get rid of his sensual desires which 
still cling to him. In fact, he, an old man on the threshold of death, is 
unable to accept his own reality. Only those sages can purge his heart 
of all impurities, and give him the permanence which great objects of 
art possess. He wishes that they would turn him into an object of art 


among other objects in the holy city of Byzantium. 


In the fourth stanza the speaker concludes that he does not wish to 
be reborn into an earthly form once again. He rejects all forms of 
physical incarnation, because all living beings are subject to mortality 
and death. He would like to become something eternal and 
imperishable. He chooses to be incarnated in the form of a golden bird, 
the kind of bird which Grecian goldsmiths are believed to have 
designed for pleasures of an emperor. As a golden bird, a work of art, 
he would not be subject decay or death and would be therefore unlike 
the “dying generations” of birds (of the first stanza). His song, when 
becoming a golden bird, will be that of spiritual ecstasy (the soul 


“clapping its hands and singing”) and he will be surrounded, not by the 
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young lovers and other animal creatures of the sexual cycle of birth- 
death, but by an audience that is elegant and abstract. In Byzantium, he 


will have no age; past, present, and future are all one there. 


As in so many of Yeats’s lyrics, “Sailing to Byzantium embraces a 
balancing of opposites. The young neglect the wisdom of the old, but 
have what the latter is lacking — beauty and vitality. There is also a 
contrast between the works of art and the creations of nature. The 
former stand for the poet’s soul whereas the latter represents his 


physical aspect. 


The poem is established also on the employment of a group of 
images and symbols. It is, for example, characterized by its use of 
contradictory and paradoxical images. The poet shows, in this context, 
an imaginative sympathy for contradictory attitudes, which is largely 
and splendidly human. This reflects his belief that there is always a 
dramatic tension between warring opposites. Thus Yeats’s poetry, by 
means of paradox, appeals to different tastes and different generations. 
In this poem the theme of the possibility of attaining immortality in the 
world of time is embodied in contrasting images throbbing with the 
vitality of life against the funny image of the old man. The first stanza, 
in this concern, is as masterpiece of concrete and rich imagery 
reflecting life and vitality. This is presented through the images of: the 
young/ in one another’s arm.... Although this stanza, with its concrete 
images is intended to be contrasted with that depicting the life of the 
old, yet it contains within it another paradox. In spite of the vitality of 
sensuous life, those who are involved in it are subject to death. They 
cannot reject the tyranny of time that makes them subject to the cycle of 


living. The second stanza contains the paradoxical images that reveal 
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Yeats’s attitude towards old age and, at the same time, shows his 


solution to this problem: “An aged man.....” 


The third and fourth stanzas of the poem teem with images that 
reflect the idea of the immortality through art and life of creativity: the 
image of “sages standing in God’s holy fire”, and that of the golden 
bird “upon a golden bough” reveal the power of art and its ability to 
sing the eternal tune “of what is past, or passing, or to come”. The 
paradoxical images of this poem reveal therefore the poet’s intention to 
cause endless discussions about the ideas of sensuality and spirituality, 


or mortality and the timeless. 


The poem is also rich in symbolism as far as the concepts of 
mortality and immortality are concerned. Byzantium is the main 
symbol. It is a symbol of the unity of the various aspects of life. The 
ancient city attracted him and he turned it into a symbol because he 
found that in early Byzantium religious, aesthetic, and practical life was 
one. It is used to reveal the greatness of the past as contrasted with the 
corruption of modern civilization. It symbolizes for Yeats a system of 
living he has desired for modern civilization. Byzantium stands also for 
a state of affairs in which the ruler was the patron of arts; something is 
required urgently in modern life if civilization is to be saved. Thus, the 
old man in the poem declares that he will take his new form as a golden 
bird: “to keep a drowsy Emperor awake;/ Or set upon a golden bough to 
sing/ To lords and ladies of Byzantium/ Of what is past, or passing, or 


to come.” 


The golden bird, similarly, is a symbol signifying the ability of art to 
challenge death and mortality. It suggests also the dependence of the 
spiritual aspect of life upon the physical one. The golden bird’s beauty 
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and permanence suggest that something valuable can be achieved. So, it 


is a symbol of the artist’s ability to defeat time and escape death. 


The objects of nature encountered in the first stanza stand, in 
contrast, stand for death and decay and reveal the tyranny of time. They 
are subjects to the cycle of being in which everything that is born dies. 
So, the young in one another’s arm, the natural birds, the mackerel and 


salmon falls are such symbols of the natural objects. 


Another modernist technique employed in this poem is the stream of 
consciousness. This poem, in this regard, originates from the 
consciousness of an old man in the form of this technique. In this way, 
the old man opens his mind and lets the reader get insights into to gain 
some knowledge about such existential problems. The poem suggests 
an implicit dialogue between the poet and the reader. The use of “that” 
for example at the outset of the poem suggests that the poem is 
resuming a previous discussion that has taken place between the 


speaker and his listeners. 


As for the language used in the poem, Yeats in theory preferred to 
use in his verse the normal syntax of speech, but here the syntax is 
essentially and necessarily formal, sometimes even dignified. Yet at the 
same time there is a feeling that Yeats is in conversation with his 
readers. The poem opens therefore as though a previous discussion has 
just taken place. The sense of hummer and the tragi-comic combination 
in depicting the ironic appearance of the aged man as a “tattered coat 
upon a stick” suggests the familiarity and intimacy between the poet 
and the reader; this is revealed in the use of natural language and 


syntax. 
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To sum up, “Sailing to Byzantium” is one of those poems which 
have strongly influenced the thinking and feelings of a good many 
readers. It has, for instance, the ability to sharpen the reader’s sense of 
the seriousness and reality of the existential problem at hand as well as 
the need for the creative mind to solve his problem. It is one of a 
collection of Yeats’s poems which redirect the reader’s attention to the 
basic choices of our lives, and to the way in which these choices affect 


our long-range perspectives. 


It is, most importantly, a poem in the modernist attitude. It’s use of 
imagery, symbols, and the technique in which the ideas flow from the 
consciousness of the poet is greatly a modernist one in the sense that 
nothing in the poem is dispensable. All aspects of style and technique 
are skillfully made essential parts of the thought itself. This is what 


renders the poem to be one of Yeats’s masterpieces. 
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T. S. Eliot: The Hollow Men 


The Hollow Men was first published in its present form in 1925. It 
was supposed to form an epilogue to The Waste Land, but was 
published separately. In The Hollow Men Eliot seems, therefore, be be 
completing what he has initiated in The Waste Land. The same mood, 
the same imagery and symbolism dominate accordingly he whole 
poem. It is a heap of broken and paradoxical images about modern 
man and modern civilization which are spiritually dead. Some of the 
material was originally in The Waste Land. The Hollow Men are like 
the city crowds of The Waste Land, he damned who are so because of a 
lack of spiritual reality, even their sins lacking violence and conviction. 
George Williams suggests that its title is a combination of William 
Morris’s poem The Hollow Land and Rudyard Kipling’s The Broken 
Men. It is also possible that the title was suggested by the following 


passage in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: 


There are no tricks in plain and simple faith, 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. 

Eliot has provided two Epigraphs to the poem, and these epigraphs 
indicate its basic them. The first epigraph, “Mistah-Kurtz- he dead”, 
comes from Conrad’s novel The Heart of Darkness. The words are 
Marlowe’s —the servant’s- announcement of the death of Kurtz, the 
white man, who had tyrannized over the poor natives. Mistah Kurtz is 
the agent of a trading company in the remote interior of Africa. He 
takes to drinking, and becomes more savage and blood-thirsty than 
even the natives themselves. He met death knowingly, with direct eyes; 
he is one of the ‘lost violent souls’ referred to in line sixteen of the first 
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section of the poem, and in this respect he is different from the hollow 
men who are incapable of action and decision. In Eliot’s philosophy it 
is better to do evil than to do nothing at all, it is better to be dead than to 


be deadened like the hollow men in the poem. 


The second epigraph, “A penny for the old Guy”, draws our 
attention to the notorious Gun Powder Plot (1605) of the extreme 
Catholics under James I. Their plan was to blow up the Parliament and 
thus to capture power by killing the King and his ministers. However, 
the King got wind of the Plot, and Guy Fawkes was arrested in the 
cellars of the House of Lords where he stood guard over tons of gun- 
powder. Thus he too was one of the, ‘lost violent souls’ of line sixteen 
of the poem. The plot failed, and Guy Fawkes was hanged, drawn and 
quartered, and his body burnet to ashes. Ever since, every year on the 
5" of November, his effigy stuffed with straw is burnet to the 
accompaniment of fireworks. The money for this popular celebration is 
collected by boys who go from door to door soliciting money, “A 
penny of the old Guy”. Guy Fawkes was not a hollow man. He was “a 
lost, violent soul”, but he has affinities with Eliot’s hollow men in as 


much as his effigy stuffed with straw figures in the popular celebration. 


Another work which is important for an understanding of the pattern 
of ideas in the poem is Dante’s Divine Comedy. This famous poem is 
divided into three parts — the Inferno, the Purgatorio and The Paradiso. 
There are various types of souls after death: (1) those who have gone to 
Paradise after death; (2) those who will go to Paradise, but have first to 
remain in purgatory for some time till they are ‘purged’ or purified of 
their sins; (3) those who have gone directly to Hell owing to their sins 
and (4) those, who by virtue of their pointless drifting through life, have 


gone to a sort of nowhere, a nothingness which reflects their own 
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vacuity, a Limbo at the outskirts of Hell, where they are, as it were, 
excluded from the scheme of divine providence. Eliot’s hollow man are 
such, “nothing men”, even worse than those who are permanently 
condemned to Hell. “They are the shades which have never been 
spiritually alive, never experienced good and evil, having lived 
narrowly for themselves”. Rejected both by Heaven and Hell, they stay 
permanently on the bank of the river — River Acheron in Dante’s poem 
—waiting for Sharon, the ferryman, to carry them over to the other 


world. 


The Hollow Men, in this context, consists of five sections which 
contain the poet’s meditations “on the subject of human nature in this 
world, and on the relationship of this world to another, the world of 
death, or eternity”. It is, in other words, a poem of spiritual paradoxes, 
of impulses and retractions. Its speaker expresses a condition of 
terrifying emptiness and near-hopelessness. He is an empty shell, a 
stuffed scarecrow passively existing in a bleak landscape of cactus and 
broken stone, or waiting dumbly with his fellow-creatures on the beach 
of a swollen river. Nevertheless, he is aware of a tormenting paradox in 
the nature of his condition. For, if he is vacant, hollow, then he stands 
ready to be filled. If he knows himself to be nothing, then he may be 
ready to discover, in the heart of his spiritual darkness the ultimate 
illumination and fulfillment. The poem relies for its effect, accordingly, 
on a collection of paradoxical images and symbols which provide this 
meaning. It is established on the fertility myth of birth-death-rebirth. 
This pattern implies that an old way of life is dying and a new one is 


hoped for. 


As a description of the modern age with its degenerating civilization, 
the poem points out how man in this era is dying of lack of belief and 
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faith in anything valuable and spiritual. Commenting on The Hollow 
Men, Hugh Kenner remarks, “for the first time an Eliot poem 
articulates itself in the first person plural, a collective voice like a 
chorus of bankers, minor poets, etc.” so, in Part I, in a sort of choric 
chant, the hollow men lament their own hollowness or emptiness. They 
are spiritually empty, devoid of all faith, suitable representatives of the 
denizens of the modern waste land including the reader and the poet 
himself. Thus, modern man is superficial and empty; and even when he 
has some thoughts, they are aimless and meaningless. At the same time, 
modern man lives in a state of isolation from others; lack of contact and 
communication is a peculiarity coloring the modern age. Accordingly, 
his talking is not recognized or even heard by others; it’s a kind of 
nonsense and is ineffective as “wind in dry glass”. Man seems to be 
bound or stiffened in his own ego; he is in a comma — living but having 
no sense of others. The old values have been discarded but not replaced 
be new ones. Thus he is spiritually empty, devoid of all faith, a 
representative of all the modern men. The speakers in the first section 
announce therefore that when they try to pray, only dry, meaningless 
whispers come out of their lips. “Dried, voices”, “wind in dry grass”, 
“dry cellar”, “and rat’s feet over broken glass” are all images symbolic 
of spiritual sterility and decay. Theirs is a life of absolute negation, a 
life of rejection of everything valuable and positive. They are mere 
abstractions, with blurred shapes and shades, and with gestures which 
and spiritual. They are neither like Mistah Kurtz nor like Guy Fawkes, 
for both were men of action. They could choose and act, while the 
hollow men are incapable of any action. Thus the hollow men go on to 
add that they are only figures without any distinguishable color; they 
have organs but of no use and unable to move anything. They have not 
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the power to change circumstances around them. Hence, the effigy 


image comes to the surface; they are even worse than Guy Fawkes. 


In Part II of the poem, there is meditation on two kinds of death: the 
real death of those who passed to the other world; and that of the 
hollow men. The former is a kind of death where people’s eternal fate 
is to be determined, as men of action. The latter is that of modern men 
who lack the courage of decision whether good or evil. Hence, in the 
second section, people who have died and gone over to eternity — 
death’s other kingdom — look back towards the world of the hollow 
men, and think how negative and meaningless it is. “Lost violent souls” 
like Kurtz and Fawkes, are better off than the hollow men. They could 
decide on a course of action and act firmly and courageously. As a 
development of the eye-symbolism, the speaker fears to meet the eyes 
“In death’s dream kingdom”. So, one of the hollow men — probably the 
poet himself — who speaks, and not all together as in the first section 
gives a description of his conception of the two worlds of death. The 
world of the hollow men is a world of moral and spiritual death. In this 
world “direct eyes”, eyes with direction and decision do not appear. In 
this world, everything is “unreal”, indirect and fragmentary. Here there 
is only reflected, indirect, broken light, like light reflected from a 
broken pillar. Here wind is reflected by the swinging of a tree, singing 
voices are merely another illusion of the wind. In this world, reality is 
as far off and distant as a fading star. It is a dream kingdom which the 
hollow men inhabit, in which everything is shadowy and illusory. The 
imagery is strongly reminiscent of The Bible, and “the dream kingdom” 
of the hollow men puts us in mind of Dante’s Limbo, the realm of 


nothingness. 
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The hollow man, who speaks, is afraid to face reality, whether of life 
or of death. Why should he face the responsibility of life, why should 
he not remain merely as a hollow man? To avoid reality, he should 
intentionally disguise himself as a scarecrow, a mock crucifix, dead rats 
and crows. He should like to behave as, ‘the wind behaves’, or as do the 
souls in Dante’s Limbo, blown hither and thither by the forces that 
surround them. He prefers a passive, futile existence, in which he is 
acted upon, and has not to act himself. He would like to evade all 
responsibility for his own fate. He dreads the reality of life as well as of 
death. He has no courage to face those, “with direct eyes”, who have 
crossed the river of death, and reached, “death’s other kingdom”. He is 
intent to stay on where he is forever: “Not the final meeting / In the 


Twilight kingdom”. 


T.S. Eliot: The Waste Land 


The Waste Land is counted to be the most representative poems of 
the modern Western civilization. It is a crystallization of modernism as 
far as content and form are concerned. The poem, in effect, is Eliot’s 
poetic attempt to concretize his vision of modern life. It is important 
that the reader of this poem observe that Eliot was disgusted at the 
sterility, futility, aridity and rigidity of modern life. For modern life 
impressed him as essentially and solely physical, and the various types 
of relations sounded meaningless and tragic. Throughout the whole 
poem Eliot proceeds to give us his own vision of modern life, and to 
dramatize his own feelings of horror at the various forms of physical, 
moral and mental deterioration which have become notable features of 
modern life. 
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The poem was written during the autumn of 1921, in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where Eliot was just recovering after a serious breakdown 
in health. Personal health crisis, the mental derangement of his wife, 
who ultimately died in a mental hospital, and the nerve-shattering 
impact of World War I, all account for the bleak and gloomy picture of 
the human predicament as presented in the poem, so much that it has 
been supposed that the poem expresses the “ disillusionment of a 
generation”. The poet’s sense of frustration and gloom forms an 


essential fabric of the poem’s structure. 


The poem was first published in serial form in The Criterion in 
October and November, 1922. However, before publishing it the poet 
sent a rough draft of it to Ezra Pound who suggested far-reaching 
modifications. Later on, when The Waste Land was published in book 
form, Eliot added some explanatory notes to it, which implies the 


difficulty and fragmentary nature of the poem. 


The poem in its present form is a long one of about four hundred and 
forty lines falling into five parts: The Burial of The Dead, A Game of 
Chess, The Fire Sermon, and Death by Water, and What the Thunder 
Said. At the beginning the poem was not greatly welcomed by readers 
and critics on the grounds that it is ambiguous and difficult. However, 
with the passing of the time the poem has been increasingly appreciated 
and a lot of explanatory critical works appeared to elucidate its 
significance as a modernist poem. Even more, critics such as F.R. 
Leavis and Cleanth Brooks have gone a long way to consider it a highly 
condensed epic of the modern age. Other critics draw attention to the 
symphonic nature of the poem. 
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The reader of The Waste Land should take into consideration many 
factory which constitute the form and content of the poem in order to be 
fully capable of appreciating it: First, Eliot’s purpose from writing this 
poem and his intention to concretize his vision of modern life; the 
mythical, symbolic, and imagist elements dominating the structure of 
the poem; Eliot’s recurrent references to the literary works not only of 
Europe from Homer to the present day but also to the works of non- 
European cultures; the symphonic technique of the poem which 
renders it as consisting of five movements similar to the movements of 


a symphony. 


On the eve of the composition of The Waste Land, Eliot had been 
reading Miss Weston’s book From Ritual to Romance and was 
considerably influenced by it. He read in it of the waste land of King 
Fisher whose kingdom was laid waste by his own sexual sins and those 
of his soldiers. This suggested to Eliot the title of his poem, for to him 
all Europe appeared to be a spiritual waste land, laid waste by the 


sexual sins of the modern man. 


The Burial of the Dead 


In this Section the general theme of The Waste Land has been stated. 
It has been stated that life in the contemporary world is a death-in-life. 
It is a living death, for man has lost faith in any spiritual value. It is a 
“heap of broken images”. There is general decay and decomposition. 
Love has degenerated into lust, sex has lost its proper function, and it is 


no longer a source of life and vitality. 


The Burial of the Dead section refers, in this context, to the burial of 
the dead fertility god as well as the burial service for the dead 
performed by the Christian Church. In both cases death is believed to 
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be followed by rebirth. But the inhabitants of the contemporary waste 
land, the modern people in general, are spiritually dead and the very 
thought of re-birth or spiritual re-generation is painful to them. April, 
the month of spring and regeneration, is the cruelest month for the 
modern waste-Landers. For, it reminds them of life and activity (of 
which they do not like to be reminded). In April there are stirrings of 
life in nature. However, this stirring of life and return of fertility is 
painful to them since it reminds them of their own state of death-in-life 
and their need for spiritual regeneration. Yet, regeneration requires 
effort, and effort is painful to the degenerate modern man. Accordingly, 
April (the symbol of fertility and vitality) is the cruelest month, and 
winter (the symbol of spiritual death) is welcome, for it keeps them 


warm and no effort is needed on their part. 


So, Winter, for the speaker — Marie- and other waste- Landers, is a 
comfortable month, for it makes them forget the need of action. In this 
month, snow covers the earth, there are no stirrings of life, and so the 
need for action is forgotten. Such forgetfulness is welcome: “Covering 
earth... snow”. In winter, life is lived at the lowest ebb; a mere physical 
existence with spiritual sterility and death. Such is the life of the waste 
Landers: “Feeling a little life with dried tubers (roots).” “Summer”, 
like April, is unwelcome by the dwellers of the waste land since it 
creates in them a similar effect to that caused by April. Rain, the 
symbol of spiritual regeneration, is not welcome to the spiritually dead 


people. They seek shelter from it. 


In the next few lines there is a light chat between two inhabitants of 
the waste land. One of the two is a German Princess, Marie. She is a 
globe-trotter, symbolizing the rootlessness of the modern man and the 


fact that life is lived entirely on the physical plane. The Princess 
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remembers only a cousin with whom probably she had sinful sex- 
relations. She does not remember her parents or her brothers and sisters. 
She has no roots either in the family, or community or the nation. Eliot 
considers such ties necessary for culture, for real life — spiritual and 
moral. The modern humanity, like the German Princess, lives entirely 
on the physical level, and is entirely forgetful of religious and moral 
values. In winter, they go south in search of pleasure and physical 
comforts. The shower of rain surprises her; she seeks shelter from it, as 


she is unaware of its purifying and fertilizing significance. 


The mythical protagonist, the Greek soothsayer Tiresias, then 
surveys the panorama of modern civilization and finds it spiritually 
barren and dead. The stones, dead trees, dry stones without any sound 
of water, the hot sun (which is the symbol of energy and life), all 
symbolize spiritual desolation. The land is barren; fertility and 
regeneration are not possible in the present conditions. The modern 
world is just “a heap of broken images”, such images are the wrecks of 
old ideals and values in which man has lost faith. There is no sense of 
relief in the modern world, no shelter from the scorching heat of the 
sun, except under the shade of a red rock the red rock symbolizes for 
the poet and the western reader the Christian Church, and the only hope 
of humanity lies in seeking its shelter, i.e., resorting to religion in 
general. Man should, therefore, seek the protection of God, the Most 
Holy. The shadow of the rock is immortal and eternal, and so different 
from that of man which is his death. In youth (morning) it is behind and 
in old age (evening) it is before him, ready to meet him. “A handful of 
dust”, is “man”, who is afraid both of death and the anger of God, and 
who can find freedom from fear only by approaching Him for His 


forgiveness. The phrases of this passage are all Biblical ones. It is 
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drawn from the Ezekiel and Ecclesiastes parts of the Old Testament. 
The reference is to the Hebrew Prophet 9Exkeil) who was taken on the 
mountain by an angel of God to survey the barren scene around. “O son 


of man”, “fear in a handful of dust”, etc., are Biblical phrases. 


We are then introduced to two episodes of guilty love which are 
Eliot’s comment on the sexual copulation in the waste land, where 
sexual act has become beastly and sinful because it is divested of all 
spiritual import, all considerations of right and wrong, and all concern 
with moral values. The ecstasy of love passage is framed by two 
quotations from Wagner’s opera. The Hyacinth girl may be the German 
princess herself recounting a moment of passionate intensity in her 
youthful love or Tiresias remembering an episode of youthful love in 
his long life. But love, for both characters is guilty and, hence, instead 
of bringing a sense of fulfillment, it brings a sense of guilt and boredom 
and futility. Such is the perversion of love and sex in the waste land, 
both old and new. The words, “I was neither living nor dead” signify a 
moment of ecstasy, and “In the heart of light, a silence”, echo a similar 
passage in Dante’s Inferno, and bring out the futility of sex outside the 


holy framework of marriage. 


We then move into the very heart of the modern waste land; i.e. 
London, Paris, or any other Metropolitan city. The Tarot Pack referred 
to in the passage was used in ancient Egypt to forecast the rise and fall 
of the river Nile, the source of life and fertility. But in the contemporary 
world the function of the pack has degenerated, and it is used for trite 
and forbidden fortune-telling. This degeneration is symbolized by the 
fact that Madame Sosostris, the society fortune-teller, suffers from bad 
cold and lives in constant fear of the police. “ One must be so careful 


these days”, she tells the woman who has been consulting her as 
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regards her future, and adds that she would bring the horoscope of Mrs. 
Equitone herself. The various cards in the Tarot Pack represent the 


different personages which are to figure in the following sections of the 


poem. 


The protagonist then surveys the “Unreal City”, London, and the 
crowd that moves over London Bridge. The ‘Unreal City’ may be any 
city in the spiritual waste land. That it is enveloped in “brown fog” 
reminds one of a similar city in Baudelaire. The crowds moving over 
London Bridge are the spiritually dead citizens of the waste land going 
their daily round of dull routine. They put us in mind of similar crowds 
in Dante’s Inferno and “I had not thought Death had done so many” is 
also from Inferno. These wretched creatures, spiritually tormented are 
clerks, cashiers, and business dignitaries etc., who begin their work at 
nine, which was also the hour of Christ’s crucifixion. But the hour 
means nothing to them except that it is the hour to begin work. Thus 
London is linked up with Paris and Dante’s /nferno and in this way it is 
emphasized that all cities are one city and loss of faith has always 
resulted in sterility and spiritual death — life-in-death. They do not live; 


they merely exist, as do dead things. 


Tiresias now stops on Stetson, an acquaintance of his, whom he had 
first met at Mylae, an important naval battle in the Punic Wars between 
Greece and Carthage. Stetson symbolizes humanity. At any rate, writes 
Cleanth Brooks, “it is plain that Eliot in having the protagonist 
addresses the friend in a London street as one who was with him in the 
Punic War rather than as one who was with him in the World War is 
making the point that all wars are one war; all experience one 
experience”. Various interpretations have been given regarding the 


significance of the “corpse” which he plants, and of the “dog” which is 
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likely to dig it up. Cleanth Brooks takes the dog to mean 
Humanitarianism, rationalism or scientific mentality, which, “in their 
concern for man, extirpate the supernatural —dig up the corpse of the 
buried fertility god and thus prevent the rebirth of life.” The most 
acceptable explanation may be that provided by D.E.S. Maxwell. 
According to him, the corpse is the ‘spiritual failure’ of Stetson or 
modern humanity, the dog is the conscience which will like to awaken 
humanity to its spiritual failure but this the spiritually dead humanity 
does not like, and so wants the dog to be kept away. This is clearly seen 
in the fact that Tiresias calls Stetson his double, his brother. The French 
quotation is from Baudelaire; it completes the universality of Stetson 
and shows that he is Everyman including the reader and T. S. Eliot 
himself. The quotation, “Oh keep the dog far hence that is friend of 
man”, is an adaptation from Webster’s drama The White Devil. But the 


words, wolf and foe have been altered to suite Eliot’s purpose. 


The Waste Land is a good model for modernist poetry in its form, 
style and techniques. Critics regard it a twentieth-century epic poem 
presenting a panoramic view of the various forms of degeneration and 
disintegration which are the main features of modern civilization, The 
poem also has its elegiac nature since it clearly declares he death of 


morality and humanity in the modern age. 


Stylistically, the poem reveals Eliot’s mastery over language and his 
great skill in its use. He believed that language deteriorates from its use 
by poets and that it must be renewed and imparted vigor and vitality 
from time to time. His aim was to vitalize and renew the language by 
bridging the gap between the language of poetry and that of everyday 
use by the use of current, colloquial, trite and unpoetical vocabulary of 
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daily speech, and by bringing it into contact with the European literary 
tradition. 


The diction of The Waste Land reveals three important aspects. 
Firstly, the use of everyday, familiar words rose to the level of poetic 
intensity, as in the opening and closing sections of The Burial of the 
Dead. Secondly, the language of common conversation scattered 
throughout the poem. Such language is simple and unvarnished, 
common words are used but without any vulgarity. Thirdly, quotations 
and phrases from other writers, poets, etc., are woven into the very 
texture of the poem. Eliot’s use of quotations is functional and organic 
rather than merely decorative. His style is richly reminiscent not 
because the poet wants to display his culture, or learning of other 
writers and languages; it is the natural expression of a well read mind 


and a clear desire on the poet’s side to have recourse to traditions. 


The reader notices, in addition, the universality of the content of the 
poem and the universality of the issue presented. Eliot’s use of tenses, 
in this context, is skillful. In order to achieve that, Eliot sets no barrier 
between the time uses in this poem; that is, there is no barrier between 
past and present. Eliot does great violence to his tenses. There are rapid 
shifts in tenses from the past to the present and vice versa. Often the 
two tenses are juxtaposed in the same line. Paradox and ironic contrasts 
are other stylistic devices used by Eliot in this poem. The very opening 
The Burial of the Dead is a case in point. It is teeming with paradoxical 
statements. “April is the cruelest month”, and “winter kept us warm”. 
The paradox here results from the discrepancy between the reader’s 


expectations and the real situation represented. 
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The poem has also its special rhythm and versification. Eliot’s 
versification in The Waste Land, as in other poems, is characterized by 
variety, flexibility, and such change of rhythms as well as its 
fragmentation. He is extremely sensitive to the changes in mood or 
emotional and intellectual tone, and the rhythm suitably modified to 
reflect this change; Hence, its description as a “music of ideas”. Thus 
the lines representing the meditations of Tiresias are slow, grave, 
majestic in movement, while those expressing the conversation of the 
waste Landers are light, colloquial and informal. In this way, there is a 
sudden shift from the serious to the light, thus emphasizing the 
flippancy and frivolity of modern life. In the Very opening of The 
Burial of the Dead, the formal rhythm of Tiresias meditations are in 
sharp contrast with light and colloquial rhythms of the conversation of 


Marie with her male companion. 


The difficulty of the poem, after all, lies in its heavy use of myth, 
images and symbols; they are part and parcel of the whole fabric of the 
poem. They are a practical application of the modernist search for new 


forms and techniques in poetry. 


In fact, The Waste Land cannot be properly appreciated without 
getting insights into the mythical background of the poem. On the eve 
of the composition of the poem, T.S. Eliot had been reading Miss Jessie 
Weston’s book From Ritual to Romance, and James Frazer’s famous 
book The Golden Bough. Eliot himself has acknowledged that he was 
deeply influenced by these works of anthropology, and the ancient and 
primitive myths and legends which form the mythical setting to the 
poem are derived from these two books. Miss Weston’s book supplied 
him with the legend of the Grail Legend, and The Fisher King, and 
from The Golden Bough he derived his knowledge of a number of 
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vegetation and fertility myths and rituals, especially those connected 
with Attis, Adonis and Osiris. These myths are so fundamental to an 
understanding of the poem — they are the “objective-correlative” for the 
poet’s emotions —that it would be worthwhile to consider them in 


relation to the meaning of the whole poem. 


Equally significant is Eliot’s use of symbols and imagery. They 
represent what critics describe as Eliot’s technique of poetic shorthand. 
The symbols employed by a poet may be traditional in which case they 
are easily understood and do not present much difficulty for the reader; 
or they may be personal and, in this case, they represent a great source 
of complexity and ambiguity to the reader. In the case of Eliot’s The 
Waste Land symbols are on the whole traditional. Generally, he draws 
his symbols from ancient myths and religions, the European literary 
traditions. For example, “spring” stands for fertility and re-birth, 
“winter” for death, and “rain” for spiritual fertility. 


Only a small amount of his symbols is personal, either invented by 
the poet himself or compounded out or modified from traditional 
images and symbols. Thus, in The Burial of the Dead, the “dog” 
symbolizes the human conscience, the buried “corpse” stands for man’s 


corruption and disintegration, the “red rock” suggests religion. 


Then there are more complex symbols, often compounded from the 
primary or elementary symbols mentioned above. The most recurrent of 
such symbols are those coined from images and pictures. Eliot in this 
case is turning images into complex and difficult symbols which invite 
the reader’s imagination in order to understand and appreciate them. 
Thus in the first section, the life of the German princess, her journey to 


the South in search of warmth, symbolize the rootlessness of modern 
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civilization and its search for sensuous pleasures. In the passage which 
follows, the barren landscape, in which there are rocks without grass or 
roots, and the trees without shade, symbolize the spiritual desolation of 


the modern age. 


Images, like symbols, are of primary importance for interpreting the 
meaning of the poem. They are not used as ornamentation, but are 
meant to be “objective-correlatives” for the poet’s thought and feeling. 
They are meant, in Pound's sense, to create moments of emotional and 
intellectual complexity and intensity similar to those created in the 
poet’s himself. In other words, they are designed to motivate the reader 
into a state of deep thought about the state of modern civilization on the 
one hand, to create in him a feeling of pity and fear for the kind of 
future waiting for modern man and his civilization in such present 
conditions. in the opening section, for instance, the image of the 
German Princess in the colonnade drinking coffee and exchanging talk 
with her friend should be considered thoroughly as far as man’s rootless 
is concerned. Immediately after, the same person describing her 
sledding and her fears which create in the reader a similar feeling of 
fear. The dog’s image digging up the dead corpse is both fearful and 
thought provoking. In a like manner, the image of the crowd flowing 
over London Bridge creates in the reader a feeling of boredom and 


motivates him to meditate upon the routine of modern man’s daily life. 


To sum up, the general theme of The Waste Land has been stated in 
the first section. It has been stated that life in the contemporary world is 
a state of life-in-death. It is a living death, for man has lost faith in any 
spiritual value. There is general decay and decomposition. Love has 
degenerated into lust; sex has lost its proper function, and is no longer a 


source of life and vitality. The successive sections of the poem will 
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provide concrete illustrations of this theme. The fragmentary form is 
suggestive of the imperfection and disintegration of modern life. The 
rhythms, the diction, the mythical references, the symbols and images, 
the various literary and religious allusions, all suggest and symbolize 
the theme of the poem as well as the poet’s attitude towards his age. 
The poem remains after all a twentieth century masterpiece and a good 


model of the modernist poetry in its complexity and difficulty. 
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